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HERE’S THE GUN OF 


“Only Three 
X os Working Parts” 


—the Gun whose lock mechanism consists 

c ZN of THREE—only three working parts— 
“y hammer, sear, mainspring. This 
lock is too strong to 

break; too simple to 

get out of order. 
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The Finest Gun in the World 


The graceful lines, perfect proportion and artistic finish of the Fox, make 
it, indeed, the “Gun Beautiful” —the arm you would be proud to show your 
sportsmen friends. 

The Fox is not only the beautiful gun, but it is also the perfect gun, be- 
cause it combines every really valuable improvement in guns. Other makes 
may possess one or two new features, but only in the Fox will you find Aid... 

Coil springs that never weaken nor break, are used throughout the Fox. 
Fox taper bolt which holds with a grip that cannot be broken, automatically 
takes up all wear, and forever prevents the Fox shooting loose. 

Fox barrels are genuine—imported —Krupp fluid steel, extra strong 
where the powder strain 1s greatest. And there's the extra protection of 
a firing test identical with the world's most severe gun test—that of the Cross 
European Proof Houses. 

Fox taper boring, by the most noted experts, insures uniform pattern and 
maximum penetration. 

A “gold standard” value justifies a standard price for each grade—$37.50 
to $362.00 net. Look for the Fox Price Standard tag, and the 
Certificste on the trigger guard. If your dealer hasn't the Fox, give 
us his name, and order direct from the factory. 


Send us your name and address with the word ‘‘Catalogue’’ on a 
post card and we’li mail you our Art Gun Catalogue. Free, of course. 


"K:-H-Fox Gun Co. 


4654 N. 18th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA.,U. S. A. 
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VoL. NAVI. 


AFTER POLAR BEARS IN THE 
GREENLAND SEA 





A sportsman who has hunted big game in nearly all 
parts of the globe, tells a story of a successful hunt for 
Polar Bears, in a country rarely visited by hunters. 











COUNT ORLANDO 





Mr. Ph. Oberlander was born in 1875, in Bo- 
hemia, Austria. After having finished his 
studies in different capital cities of the Euro- 
pean continent and in Great Britain he began 
his voyages as a simple globe trotter, devoting 
his special attention to entomological subjects. 

The hunting sport has been always favored 
by Mr. Oberlander at his home long ago, but 
it is only during a few years past that he be- 
gan to extend this passion to foreign countries. 
Since then he has absolved a dozen great hunt- 
ing expeditions, namely, to East Africa, U. S. A., 
Mexico, Canada, Greenland, etc. 

Mr. Oberlander’s collection of trophies, espe- 
cially those from America, are most remarkable 
and contain a let of rare pieces. A _ limited 
number of his American trophies is on exhibit 
at present at the International Hunting Exhibi- 
tion in Vienna, the capital of Austria. These 
trophies secured in the Price Competition thir- 
teen medals, including three golden ones (out 
of twenty-four in all given). 

Mr. Oberlander is an all-round sportsman, also 
a keen automobilist, driving a 100 H. P. Aus- 
trian-made car, and takes great interest in fly- 
ing machines. He owns real estate an many 
countries, including Bohemia, Austria, Germany, 
America and East: Africa. 


T was in the summer of 1908 
that Ing. J. Kurz tried to find 
partners for a hunting trip to 
the polar region in the coming 

year. I was the only man he 
eould make sure of, and thinking the ex- 
penses of $12,500 too large for us two, Mr. PH. OBERLANDER. 
Kurz dropped this plan in lieu of a trip to 
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East Africa, from whence he has since 
returned with excellent success. 

I went to the Cassiar district of 
British Columbia and to New Bruns- 
wick that fall, securing in each place my 
full bag, including a 60-inch moose, 58- 
inch eazibou and 41-inch Stoneii ram. 

On my return I interested myself 
again in that polar trip and found a 
partner in Baron Munk. The expenses 
were cut to $10,000 by reducing the 
time to two months and cutting out the 
originally planned visit to Franz Josef’s 
Land. 

The 13th of June found us, after a 
joyful journey through Germany, Den- 
mark and Norway, in Tromso, ready to 
start. 

Baron Munk was accompanied by Dr. 
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MIDNIGHT SUN. 


Schiesser, physician to the servants of an 
imperial household, and a photographer 
from Paris, for the taking of moving 
pictures. I had the pleasure to have as 
guest, Professor von Ludwig, a _re- 
nowned zoological scientist. 

By midnight on the 15th we boarded 
the 8. S. Orlando, a wooden boat of 
eighty-nine tons net capacity. She had 
a double oakwood coating to give her the 
highest resistance against ice pressure. 
A 25-horsepower engine gave her a speed 
of 2% to 3 knots without sails. The 
next day found us in a fearful storm and 
we had to seek shelter in the Sdére Sound. 
The sea was yet pretty much disturbed 
when we put to her the next morning. 
All except Munk felt pretty sick, espe- 
cially our physician, who had no good 
hour during the whole trip when on the 
open sea. We had intended a visit to 
Jan Mayen, but the wind was favorable 
for a more northern course, so we gave 
it up. On the 19th we were 72°, and on 
the 20th, 74° north. At last on the 22d 
we found the first ice, 76° 13’ north and 
2° 30’ west. Seal were plentiful. Munk 
who had the first shot, killed two hooded 
seals (cistophora kristata), the professor 
and myself one each and Dr. Schiesser 
a ring seal (phoca hispida). A short 
time after two bears were sighted and I 
started out with the harpoonier (boat- 
swain) and two men, in their pursuit. 
After traveling over the broken and 
rigid surface of the floe for about three 
hours without seeing the bears or strik- 
ing their tracks, I gave them up and re- 
turned to the boat. The other members 
of the party had enjoyed themselves in 
the meantime by killing a number of 
gulls (fulmarus glacialis), a few of 
which were later on skinned by Mr. L. 
and me. 

It was 2 a. m. when we went to bed. 
About 10 o’eclock in the morning a she- 
bear with two cubs was signaled. It was 
my turn yet. As we approached them 
in the boat—they were driven into the 
water by two of our men—a narwhal 
popped up some thirty yards ahead of 
me, but I did not dare to shoot, not be- 
ing aware at that time that animals in 
that region do not pay any attention 
to the erack of a rifle, since the ice is 
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cracking incessantly. I was brought up 
to within about twelve yards of my prey, 
when I shot her behind the left shoul- 


der, the ball coming out in front of the 


right one. I thought the old madam all 
in and busied myself in trying to catch 
the two young ones, by putting ropes 
around their necks and tying them to the 
rowboat. Only then I became aware of 
the fact that the old she was yet alive 
and apparently able, and so I haa the 
men row up to her and tried to dispatch 
her with my automatic pistol. After the 
first shot she got out of order. All 
my attention was concentrated in 
fixing her, and the old bear in the mean- 
time made for the-ice. Only when Mr. 
L., thinking my rifle was out of order, 
came to my assistance, I noticed that the 
bear was getting away and an exciting 
pursuit began. It was impossible to 
get an aim on her, as the waves were 
breaking against the giant floe. The 
bear reached it first and climbed the 
highest point of the compressed ice, los- 
ing pieces of coagulated blood all the 
way. Von Ludwig’s boat was the first to 
land. ‘The bear just stopped and I yelled 
to von Ludwig to shoot. He put a bullet 
in her hind quarter and the bear rolled 
over out of sight. We all followed her 


“PHOCA BARBATA” 


(BEARDED SEAL) 


cautiously, and found her about fifty 
yards farther, all in. A couple of pistol 
balls finished her. 

The moving picture camera had been 
at work all the time, and took now also 
the procedure of skinning and the bring- 
ing on board of the trophy and young. 

That night another she-bear with two 
young was signaled. It was Munk’s turn. 
Besides a few deer and one boar, he had 
never killed any big game, and I have 
never seen a more excited man than he 
was. He was using a 714 power tele- 
scope with his rifle. The distance varied 
from eight to fifteen yards, but he was 
unable to place a bullet. At last the fifth 
shot took effect, wounding the animal. 
which was eventually killed by the doc- 
tor and him on the eleventh shot. The 
captain, in the meantime—this bear hunt 
had taken about two hours—was getting 
very cross and excited, but now we no- 
ticed the reason the ice had_ closed 
round us and we were trapped on a 
small lake. We tricd to ram a passage 
out, we tried dynamite—all with no 
success. 

Later in the afternoon Munk and I 
tried his rifle on a target, as he thought 
it out of order after that shooting. We 
had only fired a few shots when Lapsky 
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the man who was serving at the target, 


pointed east, exclaiming ‘‘bjorn!’’ 
(bear )—and sure, there was Bruin mak- 
ing right for the spot where our. boat 
was at anchor. ‘Two men were sent out 
to meet him and he promptly took tu 
the open water, where I killed him. He 
measured 214m. (7 ft. 6 in.) and yielded 
a skin of about 81% feet. It was a male, 
in his prime, and the largest bear I got 
on taat trip. 

Three narwhals came up to the boat 
that night and I missed one with a hasty 
shot. Its ivory looked to be six or seven 
feet long. They kept their distance after 
the shooting. 

Bears were shot now daily. Von Lud- 
wig and the doctor shot a fine specimen 
each. The largest were secured by 
Munk, who shot two, either of which was 
nearly ten inches longer than my best. 
In his excitement he also once killed a 
mother with her cub, thinking that the 
latter was a full-grown, charging him. 





HOISTING UP A BEAR. 


No excitement was experienced ’till 
July 1st, when I killed my fifth bear. 
Bear was signaled, just when we were at 
lunch. I thought I had plenty of time, 
as usual, but a second eall brought me 
on deck at once. Sure, here was Bruin 
running along the nearest floe, growling 
at the boat and showing his teeth. I put 
a bullet through his chest and he fell in 
the water. But he came out again right 
away and I put a second bullet back of 
his ribs before he disappeared behind 
some pressed ice. The man in the crow’s 
nest signaled ‘‘dead,’’? and some men 
were sent out to fetch him. They came 
back for me pretty soon, stating that the 
beast needed more lead. So I went out 
with the photographer and when he had 
set himself into position I went towards 
the bear, accompanied by one of our 
dogs. The latter was too much used to 
the live bears on board the steamship to 
take much interest in the hunt, and so 
when Bruin walked off I put four pistol 
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bullets into him. He laid down, dying, 
as I thought. I walked up to him, but 
when about ten yards distant, the bear 
got up and made for me with remarka- 
ble agility. I had just time enough to 
fire from the hip and my ball, luckily, 
hit the spine of the brute, stopping him 
at two yards. I had learned a new les- 
son: te he more cautious next time. 

Shanion Island was sighted that day. 
On the fifth I killed our best seal, a 
blueback, variety of ‘‘cistophora kris- 
tata.’’ On the 7th I shot three bears in 
a minute—an old mother and two year- 
lings—besides a seal. We did not pay 
much attention to the latter. Numbers 
of them were seen daily. 

The 16th was my best day. I shot two 
of the giant bearded seals, a hooded seal, 
one ring seal and a fine bear—the latter 
quite accidentally. I was sneaking up 
to some seals when they took to the wa- 
ter suddenly, before they even could 
have noticed me. But sure, here was 
Bruin after the same prey, swimming 
I killed him at about six 
water. 


up to them. 
yards the moment he left the 
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July 18th we sueceeded at last in mak- 
ing our way through the ice towards the 
land—Greenland—a thing which we had 
been vainly attempting for the last 
eighteen days. We landed in the Clav- 
ering Bay. 

To our disappointment we found a 
sealer there, who had got in twenty-four 
hours ahead of us and killed six walrus. 
Munk and party went to the mountains 
in pursuit of some musk oxen tracks, 
while Professor von Ludwig and I, led by 
the captain, rowed to a small bird island, 
where we collected a number of birds’ 
eggs, shells and plants and shot a 
few birds, including specimens of the 
rare Sabine gull (Xena Sabinii). Later 
I went out with the crew of the sealer 
to catch fish. We secured twenty-two 
salmon, with one draw, of a species hith- 
erto unknown to science. It will be 
probably named after me.  Speci- 
mens of this fish, preserved in. al- 
cohol, were given to the Vienna Imperial 
Museum and the Museum of the King- 
dom of Bohemia, Prague. 

The next day we decided to go south 
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THE WALRUS ON 





THE HARPOON 
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in Search of walrus and musk oxen. We 
had only left the bay when two of the 
former were signaled from the crow’s 
nest. It was Munk’s turn and he went out 
with the doctor to kill them. In that they 
were successful, but they only could se- 
cure an old female, because, notwith- 
standing all advice, they finished the sec- 
ond specimen, a young of about ten or 
twelve years, in the water, before the 
harpoon was applied. It consequently 
sank. Soon afterwards an old bull was 
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feet long, with tusks over twenty-four 
inches in length, and the weight approx- 
imately 4,000 pounds. I had it mounted 
by Messrs. Rowland Ward, Ltd., London, 
for the Vienna Museum. Professor von 
Ludwig superintended the skinning, and 
I rowed off in the meantime to kill two 
bearded seal nearby. 

On the eve of the next day we en- 
tered the mouth of Franz Josef’s Fjord. 
A number of huge icebergs excepted, it 
was found to be free of ice. Only once 
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sighted sleeping on a small floe. Accom- 
panied by the professor, I rowed up to 
it and fired, the moment we struck the 
floe, at thes back of his head, some six 
yards distant. The bullet, as was found 
later, could not penetrate the several 
inches of thick bone and lodged in the 
spine, stunning the huge animal. The 
same moment the boatswain had jumped 
by me and driven a harpoon deep be- 
hind the animal’s shoulders. A few more 
shots finished it. It was about twelve 


THE AUTHOR’S FIRST WALRUS. 


in several years are the conditions as 
favorable as at that time. We were 
bound for Dusin Fjord. Early the next 
morning our captain woke and_ said 
with a significant glance: ‘‘Muskus 
oxen.’’ I was rowed ashore. I could 
well understand now the name of Green- 
land for this country. Up to a limited 
height, sixty or eighty yards above sea 
level, the ground looked like a carpet. 
Millions of flowers in all colors, much 
resembling the flora of the alps, cov- 
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ered the place. But here, like a remnant 
of olden«times, stood a huge, shaggy 
looking animal. (The musk oxen were 
just shedding their winter wool.) I 
placed a bullet behind his shoulder and 
another one in his chest, as he wheeled 
around. That finished him. It was a 
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prised by a white fox than by the ar- 
rival of an old bull, the one Munk was 
after, which by some means had been 
seared and had run away. We would 
not shoot it, knowing they were after 
him. They soon arrived and Munk 
killed the old fellow, a fine specimen. 
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MUSK-OX SHOT IN GREENLAND. JULY, 1909. BY THE AUTHOR. 


very old bull, who had in some recent 
battle broken the point of one of his 
horns. 

Musk oxen were now sighted every 


few hundred yards. Munk, with the 
doctor, went out, and I tried to bring 
the professor up to a couple of young 
bulls. In doing so we were more sur- 


The doctor, in his bloodthirstiness, took 
no heed and began to shoot at ‘‘our’’ 
two bulls, eventually wounding both. 
The professor finished one. That out- 
rageous conduct on the doctor’s part was 
the immediate reason for an outbreak 
of long withheld anger on my part. That 
man had been taken along with the un- 
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derstanding that he would possibly be 
allowed to shoot a musk oxen and so on. 
Now he did more shooting than the pro- 
fessor and myself together. His im- 
perial patron had given him 1,500 shells 
for that trip, and since he was, accord- 
ing to his statement, used to kill on the 
former’s estates deer, eagles, turkey and 
others.in quantities, he thought he could 
do the same here, at my expense. Con- 
sequently he was not further allowed to 
leave the ship as long as we were off 
Greenland. I went on, accompanied by 
the first officer and the photographer, 
and giving the latter a fine chance for 
his work, I dispatched two more old 
bulls. That satisfied me and ‘‘satis est’’ 
I said to myself. 

We threw anchor to clean the boiler. 
That night our men were allowed to 
shoot some musk oxen (cows) for the 
meat—the bull’s meat is not good. A 
herd of them was grazing near the boat. 
I went along as spectator. Munk and 
the captain killed the largest bull, but 


not without also killing the only calf 
of the herd by mistake, which we had in- 
tended to catch alive. Professor von Lud- 
wig killed a bull and a cow and another 


cow was killed by the first officer. The 
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balance of the herd was left alone, as 
they were running headless~here and 
there. 

I walked with Munk some distance 
and came on some polar hares. We shot 
three with his rifle. My farthest shot 
on this instance was 107 steps, but easy 
with his 744 power telescope. 

I should have loved to try for polar 
wolf, which were to be found in that 
neighborhood, but owing to the disagree- 
able conditions on board I gave it up, 
and we left Greenland on the 23d, bound 
for Spitzbergen. (A narwhal was missed 
by Munk that day at short distance.) 
The next night we passed a school of 
Greenland (saddle back) seal, but Munk 
had ordered the captain not to stop for 
any more seal, and so we missed getting 
specimens of this pretty species. 

We soon left the ice, and on July 31st 
we landed on Dane’s Island, at Walter 
Wellman’s camp. After inspecting his 
balloon and visiting the place where An- 
dree started for his death flight, we paid 
a visit to Dead Man’s Island and then 
left for the south. 

The next morning we overtook a 
whaler, towing nine huge ‘‘fish’’ into 
Green Harbor. We also went in there 
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“. 0 an 
WE OVERTOOK A WHALER TOWING NINE HUGE “FISH” INTO GREEN HARBOR. 
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MOTHER AND TWO YEARLINGS, SHOT IN 1 MINUTE. 





THE SMALLEST MEASURED NEARLY 


6 FT., TIP TO TAIL. 


to visit one of the whaling stations, in 
which seventy-four of those huge ani- 
mals had been worked up during the 
season. 

The next day we went to Coal Bay. 
We were; set on land in a likely place 
for reindeer, while the boat proceeded 
to the Longyear Coal Mine to replenish 
her supplies. On landing we learned by 
two miners, who were camped there, 
that the reindeer in that locality had 
been shot off by the men from the mine 
a few days ago and that our chances to 
get some were not very favorable. Nev- 
ertheless, we started out at once and I 
soon left my companions behind. After 
about two hours’ work I stopped to wait 
for them. None of us had seen any 
game, as we could see for miles over the 
open ground. Nevertheless, we decided 
to go farther and I took the lead again. 
At last an icy stream barred my pro- 
gress, and after vainly waiting for my 
companions some considerable time, I[ 
decided to return. On my way I came 


onto some ptarmigan. I eventually shot 
their heads off and killed a few young 
birds with rocks—a fine addition to the 
grub list. 

After midnight our boat returned. 
We had spent the time up to that in col- 
lecting all kinds of birds, shells, whale- 
bones and others, and had bought col- 
lections of petrified plant-prints from 
the miners. 

We proceeded to Bell Sound. Ar- 
rangements were made that Munk and I 
should hunt the larger valley to the left 
and the doctor was sent to the right. We 
could already see a reindeer from our 
boat, and Munk claimed the shot. He 
eventually succeeded in killing it, but 
just in time, because the doctor, when he 
saw the animal, ignored all arrange- 
ments and went after it. He went on in 
the left hand valley, but being in the 
wind all the reindeer he came across ran 
at greater distances than he cared to 
shoot at. Notwithstanding all the tales of 
the quantities of big game he had killed 
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on his Imperial Highness’ estates, our 
estimation of his capabilities as a sports- 
man dropped below the freezing point. 
Professor von Ludwig contented him- 
self with the collecting of plants, while 
I proceeded on the mountain-side in pur- 
suit of reindeer. Wading up to my hips 
in ice-cold water, I came up to them in 
singles and couples, but found no head 
to please me. At last 1 saw one with 
eighteen points and brought him down. 
There were some more animals in the 
distance, but nothing worth shooting, so 
I returned with my trophy and some 
picked-up heads to the boat, where the 
others had arrived before me. Our pho- 
tographer had met a bunch of reindeer 
in the right-hand valley, but had no 
gun with him. Munk had shot a brant 
besides his eighteen-point bull, and so I 
gave the captain orders to hoist the an- 
chor and make for home. 
Our final bags were as follows: 
Munk—8S bears inel. one eub, besides 
2 live eubs. 
4 bearded seals. 
3 hooded seals. 
3 musk oxen (1 ealf, 2 cows). 
1 reindeer. 
1 walrus. 
I shot 10 bears (and secured besides 
3 live ones) ; also 
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4 bearded seals. 

3 hooded seals. 

4 ringed seals. 

1 walrus. 

3 musk oxen (2 cows). 
1 reindeer. 


Specimens of all the above kinds were 
also shot by our guests. 


My trophies, as far as required, went 
partly to the Vienna, partly to the 
Prague and other museums. 

Baron Munk and the doctor left on 
the first boat south and left it to me 
and the professor to pack up the stuff 
and distribute the tips amongst the sail- 
ors. 


By a bottle of Mumm, Consul Giaever 
said good-bye to us. Nearly all 
hands of the S. S. Orlando were lined 
up on the quay when we left. Again 
and again they grasped our hands and 
even tears were seen to roll down over 
some of the weather-beaten faces. 

The suecess of this trip was doubt- 
less excellent—but from the standpoint 
of a sportsman I can not be the spokes- 
man of similar arrangements. 


Since then in the International hunt- 
ing exhibition in Vienna 1910, one of 
my above musk oxen took the golden 
medal. 
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TWO- POLAR BEARS ON AN ICE FLOE, GREEN-LAND, 1909. 
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Vee 


Fixin’ Up For Fall 


eas When the smoke from myriad chimneys is a-curlin’ to th’ sky, 
Se 


— ag , *, , , . . ’ . 
Rye An’ farmers are a-huskin’ corn, an’ mebbe nippin’ rye; 


Aa 


is An’ th’ town folks look a-longin’ to th’ coal fields, far away, 

An’ wonder when th’ strikes will end, an’ what they’ll have 
to pay; 

When th’ mercury is a’fallin’ an’ th’ punkin’s white with rime, 

An’ other signs betoken we’re some past th’ summer time, 

How your heart leaps to th’ freshness in th’ crisp-like, mornin’ 
air— 

An’ your gun stands, clean an’ ready, in th’ corner by th’ stair. 


When th’ county slate is made up, an’ th’ politicians’ din 

Has given place to grouchiness an’ quieter forms of sin, 

An’ th’ billboards are announcin’ that th’ season soon will start 

An’ other grandstand artists will anew enact their part; 

When the hop crop still is pickin’, an’ the near-beer freely flows. 

An’ the red blood madly races to your finger-tips an’ toes, 

Then your thoughts go wand’ring marshward, where th’ rice 
grows middlin’ fair— 

An’ your gun stands clean an’ ready—an’ th’ birds are over 
there. 


When th’ zephyrs from th’ Northland whip th’ clouds to fleecy 
white, 

An’ th’ flowers upon the hillsides fall afore th’ Autumn blight; 

When th’ pall of hoary Winter hangs a-glowerin’ just ahead. 

An’ sweaters come in handy, likewise blankets on th’ bed; 

Oh, your feet just git t’ itching when there’s snow up in th’ 
hills, 

An’ you know th’ thing that’s ailin’ you needs little leaden 
pills— 

Th’ trails are long, an’ hard, an’ rough, an’ ofttimes hard th’ 
fare— 

But your gun is clean an’ ready—an’ th’ deer are over there. 


JOHN ALEXANDER. 
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The Best of Cures 


Robbed of everything else in life, a 
man should be able to find soul satisfac- 
tion from association with Nature. A 


wise Creator did not cause the ever- 
changing beauties without a purpose. It 
was intended that the wind and the sun- 
shine and the growing things should 
speak a language, and that man should 
keep his heart so as to understand. 

The soothing rain that patters on the 
eaves will render its refrain, no matter 
how unjust the world of men. The sun- 
shine will always tint the edges of the 
clouds as beautifully for those who are 
penniless as for the money-favored. The 
wind will sigh as reminiscently about 
the hut as around portly gables. Nature 
follows the law of a ‘‘square deal.’’ 


The things that men have builded are 
invariably disappointing. We have all 
of us visited scenes, idealized by artists, 
that have fallen flat with their grimi- 
ness and commonplace. Not so with 
Nature. The artist’s brush has never 
been able to do her justice. A meadow, 
fresh from the rain and echoing with 
oridle songs, has never fallen short of 
anything we might imagine. 


As a cure for all the ills that contact 
with humanity has caused, Nature has 
no equal. She shifts her scenes for each 
hour of the day, and the seasons drift 
in such manner as to thwart monotony. 
The mystery of the night, the grandeur 
of the dawn, the solemnity of the even- 
tide can never grow commonplace 
through repetition. 


Man is permitted to outgrow many 
things. Time invariably comes when, 
given a glance behind the scenes, he sees 
the unlovely side of what once en- 
chanted. Not so with the charms of Na- 
ture. There has never been any sham in 
the way Spring has burst into expres- 
sion, nor in the sublimity of an ocean’s 
vastness. Nature has baffled man’s 
proneness to vivisect and tear to pieces 
and belittle. 

Through all the centuries Nature has 
been true. She has smiled when nations 
fretted, and she has soothed frail man- 
kind at all times when mankind was 
wise enough to cultivate her intimate 
acquaintance, She is the best cure for 
the manifold ills of an erring civiliza- 


tion. ONEY FRED SWEET. 
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FIRST LIEUT. S. A. WALLEN, 7th U. S. INF. 


At the time of the following ocecur- 
rences, namely, in April, 1908, I was a 
second lieutenant of the Twenty-fifth 
U.S. Infantry (an organization in which 
the enlisted men are American negroes), 
and on duty as a subaltern with Com- 
pany F of that regiment; as, indeed, I 
had been for several years past. I se- 
vered that connection with the keenest 
regret some months subsequent to these 
events, on account of the fact that my 
promotion carried me to another regi- 
ment; but I shall never cease to retain 
the most pleasant recollections of my 
service with this organization. 

We were sent to thé small island of 
Basilan, which lies near Zamboanga, 
Mindanao, as a part of an expedition, 
the object of which appears to have been 
to capture (or otherwise suppress) cer- 
tain ungovernable and lawless Moros; 
and, at the same time to diffuse respect 
for the authority of the United States 
amongst the inhabitants, most of whom 
entertained a very hazy conception of 
the powers and local sovereignty of our 
country. The inhabitants proper of this 
interesting isle are called Yacans, and 
are a simple, manly, and inoffensive 
people, mostly given to peaceful pur- 
suits, such as farming, boat building, 
and the raising of cattle, to which in- 
dustries the land is well adapted. Be- 
juco, or rattan, abounds throughout the 
forests, but does not seem to be gathered 


or exported in any great quantity. Co- 
pal, a gum exuding from certain trees, 
and from which copal varnish is pre- 
pared, is also abundant, and is gathered 
and exported by the natives. In general, 
the island may be said to contain untold 
wealth, but in the raw state and almost 
entirely unexploited. 

The parties who made our presence 
actively necessary seem to have been cer- 
tain piratical Malays (Joloanos, or na- 
tives of Jolo) who found the coast re- 
gions of Basilan adapted to their pur- 
poses and either settled or touched there 
in the prosecution of their nefarious and 
murderous enterprises. These gentle- 
men were ripe for ‘‘planting’’—badly 
in need of it, in fact, and there were nu- 
merous quiet and secluded spots on the 
island well adapted for their burial. 

So far, so good, but experience showed 
that one thing was most apt to be want- 
ing in the desired course of events— 
namely, the opportunity to get within 
shooting distance of these ‘‘undesirable 
ecitizens.’’ A few, indeed, ended a ¢a- 
reer of rapine and murder by going to 
their repose beneath that tropical ver- 
dure; but the benefits of our expedition 
appeared to consist mainly in the moral 
effect produced by the presence and ac. 
tivity of our troops. The Yacans did 
not ‘‘suffer to make a Roman holiday,’’ 
at all events, so far as I could learn. 
Whatever may have been their original 


NOTE.—The occurrences mentioned in this article as taking place on one afternoon’s 
hunt actually occurred on two consecutive afternoons. 


It is believed that the first day’s bag 


(namely, three wild hogs) was the record for one trip into the woods by any party from the 


command. 
novice—Private Mason by name. 


The largest boar killed during the expedition fell to the 


rifle of an absolute 
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fears, the peaceful inhabitants soon came 
to look on us without fear or distrust, 
though their original view seems to have 
been that the appearance of an armed 
force meant the exaction of tribute—if 
nothing worse. I found it necessary to 
explain to a few of the men in the com- 
pany that it was scarcely proper, under 
the cireumstances, to accept gifts of 
chickens, eggs, and miscellaneous valu- 
ables from the inhabitants. The latter 
were very keen to press such articles 
upon us and were deeply astonished 
when we either refused the proffered 
gifts or paid for such as we desired to 
take. 

Private Buckner of F Company and I, 
when hunting, onee killed two domestic: 
fowl in the forest near a clearing. On 
discovering our mistake (wild chickens, 
which we had supposed these to be, are 
numerous in that locality), we laid our 
course for the adjoining clearing; and 
there, after some difficulty, ‘‘treed’’ a 
Yacan, who admitted. (under compul- 
sion, so to speak) that he was the owner 
of the late lamented. I do not know 
whether he ever recovered from the sur- 
prise occasioned by my compelling him 
to accept a fair price for the two chick- 
ens or not—certainly not while we re- 
mained in view. I trust that he per- 
ceived other differences between our- 
selves and the armed visitors to which 
he had formerly been accustomed than 
such as existed in our complexions, which 
were, of course, respectively, somewhat 
lighter and darker than those of his ma- 
rauding neighbors. 

The pirates proper were apparently 
as desperate when cornered as they were 
wiley in evading pursuit, and the few 
decasions on which our troops succeeded 
in bringing them to bay seem to have 
been very lively and pleasing incidents 
—to judge from the accounts of surviv- 
ing participants. In spite of industrious 
‘“‘hiking’’ on land—not to mention the 
naval efforts of a mosquito fleet, which 
the company commander organized at 
Guion, F Company’s encounters with 
**bad’’ Moros were few and far between, 
and my hopes of getting a shot at a 
desperado with the little sporting rifle, 
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which I generally carried, were never 
realized. I do not know whether this gun 
would deliver a blow sufficient to imme- 
diately produce peace in the mind of a 
juramento (Malay, determined to kill 
as many adversaries as possible before 
being killed himself) or not; but Pri- 
vate Buckner’s service rifle was seldom 
far from my elbow on occasions that ap- 
peared likely to be fruitful of excite- 
ment, and it was as patent to my mind 
that his bullets were convincing, as it 
was that he seldom missed ‘‘game’’ 
worth killing. He was the greatest 
hunter that the Twenty-fifth had known 
for many years, and one of the most re- 
soureeful, intelligent, and dependable 
of men, white or black, that it has ever 
been my good fortune to know. May 
his eye never dim nor his shadow grow 
less ! 

Well, behold us encamped on the Gu- 
ion River, a contentious little stream, 
perhaps thirty yards across and like 
hundreds of others in Basilan, just 
where it tumbles over its last cataract 
and enters upon a peaceful course of 
perhaps five hundred yards to the sea, 
that lies outside and smiles all day at the 
sun—as peacefully as though its surface 
were never furrowed by the keels of pi- 
rates bent on some ill errand. Above us 
the banks of the little stream are gener- 
ally high and rocky, clothed with alter- 
nating forest and ‘‘short’’ cogon grass 
—about four feet high. Below us is the 
‘‘mungli,’’ or swamn. a very odd forma- 
tion consisting of tall trees—all of one 
species—rooted in apparently bottomless 
mud and standing in from three to six 
feet of water at high tide; at low water 
the roots stand out of the mud in count- 
less brown, rusty-looking elbows, across 
which a man may pick a dubious way. 
In the latter state the appearance of the 
mungli is decidedly wierd and a bit 
gruesome, 

A dignified old crocodile has his 
stamping ground here and may be seen 
at rare intervals sunning his fifteen feet 
of back on the surface of the water. He 
does not molest us and is careful enough 
of his honorable health to evade the 
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A DANCE OF NORTHERN IGORROTES. 


They practice these dances (in which men and women participate and 
fhe men are generally 


picturesque) assiduously. 


schemes of Corporal Jackson, who slew 
the late (eight-foot) inhabitant of our 
swimming ‘‘hole’’ at Malabang, and con- 
siders himself a mighty hunter of ecroc- 
odiles in consequence. These brutes 
have a very bad name in Basilan and 
are said to kill many natives, as well as 
cattle, every year. It seems that a large 
one will sometimes upset a vinta (na- 
tive boat) and make off with one of the 
recent occupants in the confusion. If 
the crocodiles would upset only piratical 
visitors, I presume their activities would 
be the cause of little regret, but I fear 
that the clumsy creatures are not edu- 
sated up to the tastes of a modern the- 
atrical audience, let us say. In other 
words I strongly doubt whether they 
much prefer the flavor of wickedness. 
Our camp was nicely laid out on a 
‘ather level spot which had been cleared 
of brush and was covered with short 
grass like a lawn. Just below the camp 
and on the river stood an immemorial 


which are both graceful and 
magnificent specimens. 


old tree; and here, it is said, the sea- 
going Moros and the Yaeans had met for 
years without number to barter their 
produce and spoils. Be that as it may, 
a ‘‘Moro Exchange,’’ or native market. 
under government supervision, was 
erected there during the company’s 
stay. These institutions are said to have 
a very salutory effect on the Moro 
character. 

In the early morning of this particu- 
lar April day I had taken twenty men 
and a native guide and _ interpreter, 
and marched rapidly to a village six 
miles away, where I was to apprehend 
(if I eould) a native charged with mur- 
der and said to be staying in the place. 
I arrived there at dawn and caused a 
search to be made, but Imam Talal (the 
head man) told me that the fellow had 
gone up into the mountains to cut 
planks two days ago and that he would 
not be back until the next day. Also that 
no one knew what part of the enormous 
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forest (which covers nearly the entire 
island except a strip around the coast) 
he had gone to; and that consequently 
he could not well be found. We eer- 
tainly found no one in the village an- 
swering to his description, so I invited 
the Imam to ride back and explain the 
matter to the company commander. 
I aecepted his story with some mental 
reservations, but I did not tell the 
Imam this latter, as we were on friendly 
terms with him, and I don’t think such 
a statement would have made a hit. He 
and Tibli were the big chiefs in this 
part of the country, and quite well 
aware of the fact. The cOmmanding of- 
ficer heard his story and received his 
assurance that he would bring the cul- 
prit down to camp next day with cour- 
teous interest; and, apparently, full be- 
lief. But the company commander 
was well versed in diplomacy, as the re- 
lations which he quickly established with 
the native chiefs showed. Quite prob- 
ably he took as little stock in the narra- 
tive as I did myself. I believe the sus- 
pect was captured finally, but Imam 
Talal had no hand in it. 

That day there was no further hik- 
ing for me to do. I got back to camp 
about 10 a. m. and devoted the balance 
of the time till noon in the study of one 
of the service text books. After lunch 
I took my sketch of the route traversed 
that morning and transferred it to the 
general map of the vicinity which I was 
preparing in accordance with directions 
from headquarters. Some officer in each 
command that has a march to make is de- 
tailed for this work habitually; and, if 
the country is not well mapped already, 
and this officer attends to his duties 
with any zeal or ability, results of some 
military value are likely to be produced. 
My task on this occasion was not very 
arduous, as the march had been but a 
short one, and I completed my work in 
about an hour and a half. There being 
no further business requiring my atten- 
tion just then I concluded that it was 
a good afternoon for pigs—why not? 
So I gave my little .25 a looking over, 
stuck a handful of cartridges in my 
right hand trousers’ pocket, saw to it 
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that 1 had a compass in my clothes, and 
slid my hunting knife, a six-inch Ideal, 
onto my belt. Buckner found the idea 
acceptable, and, as we had standing per- 
mission to hunt from the company com- 
mander, | was not compelled to disturb 
him. 

Buckner was not long in grasping his 
rifle and cartridge belt and slipping on 
his shoes, and a few minutes later we 
had crossed the Guion River (via cer- 
tain stepping—or more properly, jump- 
ing stones), and had entered the forest 
on the other side. <A virgin tropical 
forest is not just what you might think. 
The trees themselves are as large and 
numerous as one would imagine, but the 
undergrowth is not so thick nor luxur- 
lant as might be expected. Overhead 
the trees form so close a roof that very 
little direct sunlight reaches the ground, 
and, probably from that cause, smaller 
forms of vegetation grow somewhat 
sparsely. It is frequently possible to 
see one hundred yards ahead—although 
thirty or forty yards is more like the 
usual range of vision. ‘l'o stalk game in 
these woods is so difficult that it is rare- 
ly attempted, and then practically never 
with success, unless by experienced 
hunters. Stalking is a rather unearthly 
and fairy-like branch of sport, wher- 
ever practiced, and in these dim-lighted 
and mysterious haunts of the wild boar 
it requires but little use of the imagina- 
tion to conjure up the fancy that neither 
you, nor your elusive quarry, nor yet 
the strange scenes in which the piece is 
set, are of the earth at all. 

The method practiced by Buckner and 
myself was to travel through the wood on 
roughly parallel lines about eighty yards 
apart and abreast of each other, work- 
ing along very slowly and with almost 
infinite caution. Brother Pig might be 
on my section. Now the chances are 
that he would either see or hear me and 
trot off without making me aware of his 
presence by sight or sound. While he 
is tying knots in his tail, so to speak, and 
thinking how easy I was to outwit, he 
appears in Buckner’s field of view or 
carelessly steps on a brittle twig. A mo- 
ment later there is a roar from that sol- 
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dier’s rifle and our dear, clever pig has 
become pork. Of course the thing works 
-both ways, the most expert stalker get- 
ting the most shots. The difficulty lies 
in keeping in touch without noise, Buck- 
ner and myself being the only ones I 
know of who mastered it. In conse- 
quence, about nine-tenths of the game 
killed by the entire company fell to our 
guns. We killed a great deal of game 
altogether in Basilan, Buckner getting 
by far the most of it, as I was taken sick 
later on and thus left him the field with- 
out a rival. 

On this occasion we drifted along like 
ghosts for perhaps three-quarters of a 
mile with little incident. I caught a mo- 
mentary glimpse of a wild chicken, while 
he got a snap (running) shot at a small 
pig about one hundred yards distant. He 
missed for once. I came on a small 
troop of monkeys skirmishing about on 
the ground in search of food and was 
obliged to laugh at their precipitate 
flight up the nearest trees—though I 
must confess that monkeys are one of 
the few forms of the Lord’s handiwork 
for which I have no use whatever. It 
was curious to observe the conduct of 
their young, which were even more gro- 
tesque in appearance than the mature 
specimens. On the alarm they dashed 
to their mothers and flung themselves 
between the latter’s forelegs, grasping 
the fur firmly with their paws. ‘The 
mothers then fled with as much agility 
as though they had been unencumbered, 
and soon joined their mates in the up- 
per section of this two-storied world. 
These creatures are not the bats com- 
monly called by that name, of course. 

I also observed a pair of flying foxes 
in a high tree and asleep, as they usually 
are during the hours of sunlight. These 
are very beautiful and inoffensive crea- 
tures, covered with fur like that of a 
squirrel, though their heads and teeth 
resemble much more a miniature of the 
animal for which they are named. They 
have proportionately long legs, termi- 
nating in hand-like claws, and between 
these and the body and tail is a fold of 
skin so that they are a sort of animated 
aeroplane, capable of glides of consider- 
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able length. They grow about a foot 
long; and, in gliding, present a surface 
of about one hundred square inches to 
the air. Like the flying-lizard found in 
the same locality, and our own flying 
squirrels, they do not really ‘‘fly’’ at 
all; and, as Nature has made’ them very 
awkward in their other movements, in- 
stead of active, like the other two crea- 
tures named, I should think they were 
somewhat handicapped in the struggle 
for existence. The young are carried 
between the forelegs of the mother, and 
both they and the grown ‘‘foxes’’ have a 
peculiar wierd cry which may be heard 
at dusk when they begin their activi- 
ties. 

I hastened towards Buckner on hear- 
ing the shot, to see what he had gotten 
—very nearly running into a bird about 
as tall as a fair-sized turkey, mingled 
black and white in color, and about three 
and a half feet long, including his tail, 
which he carried on a continuation of 
the line of his back. He was running 
—so was I—when we met, so we were 
mutually surprised ; but I grieve to state 
that the bird made up his mind what to 
do before I did—and did it. Pheasants 
are said to occur on this island, and I 
should certainly class this bird as a mem- 
ber of that clan, but I never saw one of 
that size or color before nor since. 

Buckner had seen nothing but the pig 
he had fired at; and a brute—proper 
denomination unknown—but said by 
him to strongly resemble a Texas bob- 
eat. I can vouch for the fact that he 
is quite familiar with the appearance of 
the latter animal, as we had hunted and 
trapped them with some success north of 
El Paso in 1906. Like my pheasant, his 
queer find had faded away too suddenly 
for any gun-play; and, perchance sci- 
ence lost a valuable specimen through 
the fact. We, at all events, never saw 
nor heard tell of such a creature again. 
There are plenty of little wildecats about 
the woods, but they grow no larger than 
a small house cat, and this thing was 
nearly as large as a collie dog, and in es- 
eaping took leaps of seven feet from 
track to track. We measured them. 
There are lots of queer things in the 
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woods of our faraway possessions, all 
right—like the orang-outang that two 
men of the Fifth Infantry (white) found 
in a tree near Dingras in northern Lu- 
zon. ‘They were entirely ignorant of 
natural history and one of them was 
very conseientious, so that he argued 
the other fellow out of shooting it on the 
contention that it must be some sort of 
a wild man; which unconscious Darwin- 
ism, their native guide, supported stout- 
ly, adding a statement that to shoot this 
‘‘man of the trees’? would bring very 
bad luck. Maybe it would have—if they 
had shot him and only wounded him! I 
was appealed to (being then a corporal 
in their company) to settle the dispute, 
which was still going forward acrimo- 
niously when they returned to their 
post. Both claimed that their ‘‘man’’ 
was full seven feet in height—but other- 
wise gave a perfectly lucid description 
of an orang-outang—quite creditable to 
their powers of observation, when the 
fact that neither one had any knowledge 
of the existence of any other ‘‘brand’’ 
of the monkey people than the organ- 
grinder variety is considered. I do not 
think that this animal is accredited by 
science to any of the Philippine Islands, 
though their native guide seemed to be 
tolerably well informed as to the habits 
and as to the enormous strength of the 
brute, to which he apparently attributed 
some sort of supernatural abilities also. 

While Buckner and I were exchang- 
ing notes and vainly examining the pig’s 


- trail for blood and the ‘‘bobeat’s’’ trail 


for some sort of indications as 10 the 
real nature of the ‘‘eritter,’’ a wild 
chicken crowed a hundred yards or so 
away. We closed in from different di- 
rections on the place as silently as 
ghosts, but the chicken could see, even 
if there was nothing doing in the hear- 
ing line; and, just as we caught sight of 
each other across the little ‘‘clearing’’ 
where he had been, he crowed again. He 
was on the ground—in fact, in Basilan 
the roosters never crowed (which they 
do just like a domestic fowl) except 
when on the ground; while, on the other 
hand, I have heard hundreds of them 
crow on the main island (Mindanao) 





and never knew of one’s doing so unless 
he was securely hid away amongst the 
thick foliage of a fairly high tree. 

I can not imagine what is the cause of 
this curious variation in habits. I believe 
the Basilan chickens are even more alert 
as to approaching danger than their 
brethren on the mainland, but do not be- 
lieve they are a different variety. This 
particular rooster had moved to an adja- 
cent locality which he considered more 
healthy—thus showing marked good 
judgment. Now thoroughly on our met- 
tle, we separated and crawled on his new 
location, taking advantage of every bit 
of cover. Of course, we were out partly 
after meat, but we regarded the sport 
as the main thing, and a wild chicken 
has lots of capabilities that way if you 
go after him with a rifle. Just as I ar- 
rived in view of the open space where 
he was, a choked-off crow announced 
that he saw something, and he took wing 
in a noisy rush and was gone. I mut- 
tered some words of other’ than 
choice character, for the bird had flown 
toward Buckner and I presumed that I 
had frightened him, though it is not 
usual for a chicken to trust to his wings 
unless the thing that has alarmed him 
is very close when he sees it. I had but 
short time to puzzle over his actions, 
for I had just risen to my knees when 
an enormous boar stalked out into the 
open space. He scented one of us and 
appeared to grow about three inches in 
height as he stopped and threw erect the 
heavy bristles with which his shoulders 
and the top of his back were covered. 
I hurriedly caught sight at the top line 
of his shoulder and fired. I had esti- 
mated the distance at one hundred yards 
—fall of bullet from line of sight at that 
distance, six inches. He went down. 
rolled over, was up, and gone, before I 
could get my mouth open to yell. 1 
opened it all right, but I did not yell. 
I made some remarks which I did not 
intend for publication, but which fitted 
the occasion very nicely. Then I paced 
the distance—just seventy yards. Evi- 
dently I had hit him just across the top 
of his back, as the rifle was sighted so 
as to fall off only about one inch at that 
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distance and I did not figure on his de- 
ceptive ‘‘increase in height,’’ either. It 
was more or less by chance that I touched 
him at all. Buckner joined me and we 
trailed him for some distance but found 
no blood sign and soon gave it up as a 
bad job. 

We drifted along through the woods 
again and came to a shallow ravine with 
a little stream in it running at right an- 
gles to our course. I crossed and be- 
gan to work towards Buckner on the 
far side, judging that he would halt on 
the near side, wait till I got opposite to 
him, and then beat down it. After going 
a little ways I heard a slight rustle in 
front and saw two pigs. They both ran 
to cover and one stuck out one side of 
his head from behind a tree to take an- 
other look. My rifle cracked and he 
rolled into view and lay on his back 
with his legs in the air; which position, 
though seareely graceful, was surely 
pleasing to me. 

I reloaded, and, just then, caught 
sight of Buckner on the other side of the 
ravine, working his piece with desperate 
speed. He fired three shots as rapidly 
as one could clap the hands, then started 
forward on a run. At that moment a 
small pig broke from the brush and ran 
towards me, then swerved, and took off 
to my left. I fired, but he swerved 
again slightly and I missed; but Buck- 
ner took him very neatly as he leaped a 
fallen tree and he went down in a heap 
—shot in the ear. He had been wound- 
ed by one of the three shots. The two 
others escaped while our attention was 
focused on him, so that my clumsiness 
in making the miss cost us dearly. Buck- 
ner had had six live pigs and one dead 
one in view when he commenced firing 
and each shot had brought a pig to 
earth. I would like to have been where 
I could have had a good view of it—and 
a chance to get in another shot! I had 
hit mine nearly center between the eyes 
and he had taken no further part in the 
proceedings. He was fair sized but not 
a real big one. 

We dressed our game (though we 
knew the cook would breathe a ‘‘ Chinese 
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blessing’’ on our heads for doing so), 
took off our belts, stuck our knives in 
our leggings, and ran the belts through 
slits made in the pigs’ legs between the 
sinews and bones, using the right hind 
and left forelegs for the purpose. Buck- 
ner’s belt was (and mine should have 
been) made from a single piece of stout 
leather and the loop holding the buckle 
was riveted and not sewed. Such a belt 
placed as described, buckled, raised over 
the head and placed across the left shoul- 
der makes an absolutely perfect carrier 
for game of this size, leaving it possible 
to fire the rifle with some chance of suc- 
cess without taking time to drop the 
load. My belt eventually broke, like the 
useless contrivance it was. ‘So far as 
shooting under any kind of a pack ap- 
proximating one hundred pounds in 
weight goes, I do not think one man in 
a dozen would find himself in a suitable 
nervous condition to do very good work 
after he had carried his load a mile. I 
have earried a whole buck for something 
like four miles without halting, through 
the woods by the suspender pack method 
(skinning legs, disjointing at lowest 
joint and tying left rear, right front; 
and right rear, left front together—back 
up to it, and put your arms through be- 
tween the front and rear legs respective- 
ly.) This is a nice pack and theoretically 
vou can shoot from it, too, but—I know 
I could not have hit a flock of barns on 
the last two miles of that ‘‘portage.’’ 
You might be able to shoot from either 
of these packs if you went slow and 
rested frequently. It was our custom 
when we killed to get under our loads 
and strike up the jog trot which a Chi- 
nese porter uses, maintaining this gait 
till we reached our destination—if we 
could. 

When we were ready to start I con- 
sulted my compass and we selected a 
route which we figured would take us 
out of the forest in good time, and got 
on our way. Buckner saw another roos- 
ter before we had reached the edge of 
the forest. He said it was red in color, 
which is, so far as I observed, the gen- 
eral color scheme of the wild rooster. 
though other metallie colors mingle with 
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A PARTY OF NORTHERN iGORROTES ON THE ROAD. 


This scene shows a_packe or 


“cargador,” 
dogs as possible. 


on the right. 
At the end. "of the day’s journey one will be strung up by hi 


When traveling they collect as many 
s hind legs and beaten 


to death with sticks—a description of the rest of the preparations for supper may be omitted. All the 
native dogs exhibit the most violent hostility on beholding any of these gentlemen. 


it. The tail is very long, and when (as 
seldom happens) one of these fowl 
bursts into flight before the hunter in 
a clear spot and with the sun shining on 
his splendid vlumage, the sight is one 
well worth remembering. Both sexes 
are larger and heavier than the common 
domestic fowl of this locality; in fact, 
they would be called quite satisfactory 
in these respects if raised by a poultry 
fancier. The hen of this variety* (there 
are two others to my certain knowledge 
in the Philippines, and probably a num- 
ber) looks something like an immensely 
overgrown quail in general outline. The 
head is small and the feet large, and the 
tail points down instead of up. The 
eolor is dark, uniform, chocolate brown 
on the back and wings .and lighter on 
the breast, and the meat is dark through- 

*I have since been told that the above. de- 
scribed hen was a megapod—not a chicken 


at all. I can vouch for the fact that they 
consort with the wild roosters at all events. 


ede with the exception of a small strip 
on each side of the base of the breast- 


bone. It requires some imagination to 
identify the same as chicken when on the 
table. The eggs are (at least sometimes) 
laid in a rude, though well concealed 
nest on the ground. I. found one nest 
containing but three eggs, which had 
been incubated for some time; but it is 
quite likely that there may have been 
more than that number laid. I should 
imagine that they would be very likely 
to suffer from the depredations of 
snakes and other animals. The egg ap- 
parently resembles that of the domestic 
fowl in every respect. This variety of 
the wild chicken appears to inhabit the 
forest tracts exclusively and differs from 
the domestic fowl in more ways than the 
other two varieties that have come under 
my observation. The wild chicken of 
Mindanao which inhabits the more open 
districts, resembles a tame chicken very 
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much and the roosters vary in color, but 
the hens are all alike (a reddish-brown. 
slightly mottled). Both sexes fly ‘‘like 
a hawk,’’ and are found to consist solely 
of white meat of the most delicious qual- 
ity. An epicure who had tasted one 
could, I am satisfied, be persuaded to 
pay anything within his means for a sec- 
ond. I infer that this variety mingles 
pretty freely with the domestic in some 
localities; as, indeed, they all will. The 
wild chicken is polygamous, and the 
male can probably vanquish those of the 
domestie variety. Chicken owners in the 
wilder districts claim that their chickens 
are led off by the wild ones in this way; 
though I happen to be cognizant of an 
animal infesting such localities and bear- 
ing a slight superficial resemblance to 
our raccoon which has a habit of ‘‘lead- 
ing off’’ domestic fowl without asking 
them whether they want to go or not. 

A third variety of wild chicken found 
in the mountains of northern Luzon is 
smaller than the domestic and has all 
roosters and all hens respectively uni- 
form in appearance. The hen resembles 
that of the open ground variety men- 
tioned above, while the rooster is much 
like the forest chicken except that his 
size is considerably. less. The legs of 
this variety are coal black, and the roos- 
ter is armed with long, exceedingly thin 
and black spurs of very regular and 
graceful shape. This last sort has the 
wings large in proportion to its size and 
seems to take flight more freely than the 
others. I have seen one of these roos- 
ters fly until he was no longer discern- 
ible against a clear sky, and he was far 
above the treetops when last seen and 
apparently bent on a further flight of 
some length. 

We kept going with our porcine bur- 
dens until we reached the trail to camp, 
which ran through an immense tract of 
rather short cogon grass and was, at this 
point, some quarter of a mile distant 
from the forest’s edge. There we hung 
our game in a tree which was not in- 
fested with ants—not an easy find, it 
may be said—and determined to return 
for another circle through the woods, as 
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it still lacked two hours of sunset, and 
something further might yet be accom- 
plished. On our return we struck a 
tract where the underbrush was rather 
thick (some of the trees having been 
felled by the natives), and Buckner 
jumped a deer, which ran towards where 
he supposed I was. I heard him whistle 
and the deer erackling through the 
brush, but couldn’t get a glimpse of the 
latter, while Buckner was afraid to 
shoot. Clear of the brush, I heard a 
noise which appeared to me to denote a 
heavy body slipping through the under- 
growth in front. I was carefully en- 
deavoring to flank the cause of this dis- 
turbance, very rightly presuming that 
I was close to an old pig, when a terrific 
roar sounded in my ears and Buckner 
gave a yell which caused me to think he 
must have shot an elephant at least. My 
neighbor gave a startled grunt _and 
erashed off through the forest. I found 
Buckner with one foot on a tremendous 
old boar, which had fallen within thirty 


yards of me, while the hunter had been 
even closer when he fired the shot. He 
was waving his hat and grinning ecstat- 
ically. We prepared his majesty as we 


? 


had the others. Buckner ‘‘got under’ 
him as before, and started for the edge 
of the woods, but he had a hard time 
to navigate with that immense beast 
weighing him down. I thought we had 
about concluded our day’s shooting, but 
was proceeding cautiously when a small 
pig came into view crossing a narrow 
aisle in my front at a trot. A snapshot 
brought him down with a bullet through 
his hind quarters and he began to squeal 
and drag himself over the ground on 
his front legs. I could only catch ocea- 
sional glimpses as he was now in the 
brush; but I soon got an opportunity 
for another snapshot, which checked his 
progress, though it did not diminish his 
noise. 

Other noises now began to be manifest 
through the woods on both sides of me, 
and in the rear as well; and I began to 
east about for a tree which would do for 
a perch in case the ground should be- 
come too thickly populated with pigs for 
my convenience. A roar on the right, 
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however, was followed by Buckner’s yell 
and the rustling departure of my un- 
seen visitors. I ran towards my pig 
with the idea of stopping his fuss. The 
extremity of his situation gave him 
strength and he got to his feet and start- 
ed to meet me half way; but I fired, the 
shot striking him in the head. I guess 
his intentions were warlike, all right, 
but he did not get far with them. 

The Mindanao and Basilan hogs (so 
far as we could tell) generally ran away 
when wounded, while I am told the wild 
boar of Luzon will generally charge un- 
der those circumstances. The southern 
boar will, also, at times, but not in the 
majority of cases. Buckner ealled to 
me to come and assist him. He had shot 
another large boar—one of the several 
pigs which had displayed the above men- 
tioned sympathetic interest in the small 
one’s eries of distress. It had lain as 
if dead for about thirty seconds, and 
then had tottered to its feet and stag- 
gered off. Buckner had been engaged 
meanwhile in shedding his burden and 
endeavoring to get sight of one of the 
other hogs which had been in view when 
he fired. We found quite a pool of blood 
where his pig had fallen and much 
blood on the trail also. We had fol- 
lowed this at a pretty smart pace for 
about one-half mile and the blood sign 
was beginning to give out, when the boar 
began to sob and scream in a blood- 
eurdling manner very close in our front. 
Buckner jumped to the conclusion that it 
was dying and rushed towards it, but it 
ceased its cries abruptly and bolted off 
at such speed that I counseled giving 
up the chase, since we had to back trail, 
secure the other pigs, and carry them 
out to the main trail by dark, which was 
not far off—at least, 1 considered it very 
advisable to be on some known road by 
that time. 

No further adventures attended our 
second trip out of the woods. We de- 
posited our second load with the first 
and soon appeared in camp, where I se- 
cured a detail to go back up the trail 
and get our game. Inasmuch as all 
would share in eating the ‘‘pork,’’ I con- 
sidered that Buckner and I _ had 
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already contributed our share toward 
the labor of securing it. We kept the 
number of pigs we had killed to our- 
selves; and, when first one pair of bear- 
ers with a hog slung on a pole appeared | 
on the erest of the hill opposite our 
camp, to be followed by another, and an- 
other, and another, there was great ex- 
citement in our little canvas town, you 
may be sure. Here was meat for every- 
body—and much applause for the hunt- 
ers, too, which I was vain enough to se- 
eretly enjoy, somewhat, for my part, 
and I imagine Buckner was also. I sup- 
pose it is human nature to be a little 
puffed up when one has accomplished 
something out of the ordinary—even if 
it is only the securing of an unusual 
bag of game. 

The flesh of the wild hog is quite a 
delicaey—even the old boars are tender 
and juicy ; though not so much so as the 
smaller ones, of course. The meat is 
white and the proportion of fat much 
less than in the domestic pig, though 
the wild hog of these parts is very 
plump and well appearing, not cut on 
the ‘‘razor back’’ pattern at all. The 
resemblance to pork is not very great. 
The taste is slightly reminiscent of pork 
but bears an equal likeness to veal or to 
chicken. Most of the wild pigs are black 
in color, though white, and white with a 
black stripe down the back, are com- 
monly seen; and a red and black variety 
is not unknown, though rare. 

I consider the theory that these pigs 
are the immediate descendants of es- 
caped tame hogs as preposterous, though 
it is held by many who should know bet- 
ter. There are many structural differ- 
ences evident at a glance; and, what ap- 
pears to me more conclusive, the young 
of the black sort are invariably striped 
lengthwise on each side with reddish 
lines such as I never even heard of in 
the case of any domestic varieties. 

I once saw a black pig and a red pig 
—one year old, I should presume—chas- 
ing each other about in circles at the 
most furious speed. They appeared to 
be at play, however, for once or twice 
the leader stumbled and fell, in which 
ease the other ran by without touching 
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him, and became in turn the pursued. 
They wound up by nearly running into 
me where I was standing looking on, too 
interested to shoot. A motion on my part 
brought the play to an abrupt ending 
and they bounced out of sight. Their 
movements in running are quite like 
those of our blacktail (or mule) deer. 
They leap high from the ground and 
cover two or three times their length at 
a spring when in full flight. I would 
much rather take a chance on my ability 
to hit a deer on the run than one of 
these brutes, however; since they are, of 
course, smaller and more likely to be hid- 
den by intervening objects. The old 
boars, which are much the least fre- 
quently seen, are provided with im- 
mense tusks and are animals of really 
frightful aspect. They have the reputa- 
tion of being dangerous when hard 


pressed and certainly they look wicked 
enough, with their immense and dispro- 
portionately long heads and mane of 
black bristles three or four inches long. 
They are provided with a large lump on 


the nose in front of each evil looking 
eye. These may, I presume, be of ser- 
vice in preventing injury to the latter 
as the animal tears through the brush. 
It takes a big one to weigh two hundred 
pounds, but they stand about two feet 
four inches at the shoulder and look like 
anything but a desirable citizen when 
aroused to anger. They are very tena- 
cious of life; a charge of twelve buck- 
shot with three drams of powder (smoke- 
less) behind it from a twelve-gauge at 
forty yards range seems to be rather 
tonic than otherwise in its effects. We 
discarded our shotguns almost imme- 
diately, the above load being all we had, 
and manifestly inadequate to the pur- 
pose. 

An incident which will serve to indi- 
cate their hardihood, together with the 
terrific effects, at short range, of the 
pointed and full jacketed bullet now used 
in our service, occurred to Buckner on a 
subsequent trip. He shot a small hog 
(yearling) at about sixty yards distance. 
The bullet struck the pig in the right 
fore-shoulder in front. The hole of en- 
trance was small; but, in coming out, the 
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bullet split the hog open from the point 
of the sternum to the root of the tail, 
and caused another tear from the same 
point, but at right angles to the first, ex- 
tending half way around the body. 
Nearly all of the contents of the abdo- 
men were scattered over the ground and 
a large part of the liver was thrown up 
into a bush several feet high. Im spite 
of this wound—the most astonishing one 
I ever heard of from a single rifle ball 
—the pig ran a considerable distance 
and hid in a bramble, where he was 
fourfd, still alive, some minutes later, 
and despatched with a shot in the head. 
We had the opportunity to observe the 
effects of this bullet on animal tissue 
(man, deer and pig) in many instances, 
and usually the ‘‘ wound of exit’’ was ap- 
proximately two inches across and shaped 
like a rough funnel—though other in- 
stances of terrific ‘‘explosive’’ wounds 
were not lacking. It is rather amusing 
to recall that the proposed adoption of 
the sharp-pointed bullet was opposed by 
many scientifically-inclined persons on 
the ground that such a bullet, being 
lighter than the old bullet of the same 
(.30) ealiber, and extremely sharp- 
pointed, could not be expected to. inflict 
a disabling wound. Man, the frail © 
creature, is not likely to need anything 
more than decent interment after being 
hit by one of these ‘‘too humane’’ mis- 
siles at ranges less than two hundred 
yards. Pigs, like our own tuneful coy- 
otes, require more~killing, and I never 
knew of a wild hog giving up the ghost 


’ promptly—unless he was shot in the 


head. I have hit one squarely between 
the eyes with my sporting rifle (a .25 
Stevens, shooting a 67-grain lead bullet, 
propelled by 11 grains of black powder) 
without causing his demise. He was 
looking toward me with his head held 
high, and I inferred from the whis- 
tling sound which followed the shot that 
the bullet had glanced. I was pro- 
foundly astonished at the time; but, 
later, when I had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the skull of another wild pig, I 
saw the possibility of such an occur- 
rence. The angle between the flight of 
the byllet and the surface of the skull 














A NEGRITO ARCHER. 


Amongst these and others of the most primitive tribes vast attention is given to archery practice, 
and many become unbelievably expert at short ranges. They were brought against modern artillery 
in the early days of the insurrection, but soon discovered the error of their ways. 
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must have been very slight. This boar, 
a large one, staggered and appeared to 
be quite dazed for a moment or two, but 
soon recovered enough to run off. I pre- 
sume most sportsmen will smile at my 
sporting rifle, which, besides being so far 
from a ‘‘high power,’’ was also a single 
loader. I can only say that it was pow- 
erful enough to kill a considerable num- 
ber of big game animals at one time and 
another—a fact which, no doubt, preju- 
diced me in its favor. 

Buckner and I saw, during our hunt, 
many birds, as might well be supposed. 
Flocks of the great ‘‘Habla’’ birds (al- 
most as large as turkeys, though not as 
heavy, and a dead ringer to Wood’s 
‘*Rhinoceras Hornbill’’) were often 
seen, and almost constantly heard. Any- 
one who has not heard an ‘‘ Habla’’ bird 
has an acoustic experience coming to 
them. I cannot describe it better than 


to state that the first time I heard one I 
grasped my rifle in an excited (and 


about three-fourths frightened) grip 
and started off to look for the wild bulls 
‘which I was sure I would find engaged 
in mortal combat close by. They may 
not be the toughest bird in existence, but 
they are the toughest bird I ever tried 
to eook. Hours of boiling fail to-pro- 
duce an edible condition on their part, 
although a palatable soup or gravy may 
be thus extracted. Parrots and un- 
known birds of all sizes are to be fre- 
quently seen; and wild pigeons, which 
old hunters inform me are much like 
those formerly so common in our coun- 
try, are present in great numbers. They 
prefer the tallest trees and are surpris- 
ingly wary in most localities as well, so 
that the sportsman who secures a brace 
or so of them may congratulate himself. 
Sometimes the pigeons gather in large 
flocks—their habits seem to be more or 
less migratory—and then they may be 
hunted with more success. Mr. Winters 
(the sheriff of the Island) informed me 
that he knew of thirty-two different va- 
rieties of pigeons and doves on Basilan 
alone. I have killed three widely differ- 
ent varieties from the same tree with 
three consecutive shots from my little 
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‘*Favorite’’ and know of at least a dozen 
plainly marked varieties from my own 
observation. All appear to be most ex- 
cellent as food; though the pigeons re- 
quire a deal of cooking when mature. 
They seem to feed almost exclusively on 
berries and nuts growing on the trees. 
There are a good many kinds ef ‘‘ Ha- 
bla’’ birds, too; but from a gastronomic 
standpoint they seem to bear a more than 
family resemblance. 

We saw one snake. These are by no 
means numerous, although they may be 
found; and that in many varieties, at 
least three of which are poisonous. One 
of these latter bears a very great likeness 
to a cobra in both appearance and ac- 
tions when excited, but I do not know 
if he would be classed as such by scien- 
tists. Pythons are relatively numerous, 
grow to a length of thirty feet and up- 
wards, and succeed in vanquishing an! 
getting outside the wild boar, though I 
should infer the latter’s head with its 
enormous tusks would lie uneasy on the 
stomach of even such an enormous crea- 
ture. I believe the prevalence of this 
snake accounts for the extreme diffi- 
eulty experienced in stalking deer and 
pigs in sections where they seareely 
know whether or not to flee from a man 
when they see one. The least noise 
strikes terror to their hearts there as 
elsewhere. These great snakes do no: 
seem to be dangerous to man as a ger 
eral thing. Mr. Winters, who impresse:: 
me as being a truthful gentleman and 
very well versed in local zoology, relate’! 
an incident concerning a scout who was 
attacked by some animal when walkinz 
alone and in the dark near his quarters. 
This creature seized the unfortunate 
man by the leg with a grip like a bull 
dog’s; and the soldier, in breaking loose 
from his assailant, tore out such a con- 
siderable portion of his own flesh that 
he subsequently bled to death in the bar- 
racks, which he reached before suceumb- 
ing to the wound. This scout affirmed 
that he grasped the creature by the 
throat and wrenched it from him and 
that it was an enormous snake. [If this 
incident is authentic it is the only one 
of which T have learned. 
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One night while we were on this expe- 
dition our head cook, Fuller, heard a 
noise amongst his supplies, arose with a 
hatchet in his good right hand, and at- 
tacked the intruder, which he perceived 
to be some sort of an animal. The latter 
soon succumbed to the rain of blows and 
the worthy old fellow stirred up his fail- 
ing camp fire to see what it was he had 
killed. I was too fatigued from a long 
march made the preceding day to wake 
up at the noise, but I would have cheer- 
fully paid a couple of pesos for the priv- 
ilege of beholding our ‘‘chef’s’’ counte- 
nance when the reviving flames disclosed 
a ‘‘small’’—eleven foot—python lying 
dead on the hardtack boxes. Brave as 
he is—-and a braver man would be long 
to seek—the colored soldier genera'lv 
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gives a snake ‘‘the road’’ and I rather 
believe I would have shared my hard- 
tack with this infant myself if he had in- 
sisted on it—in preference to committing 
assault and battery on his person with a 
hatchet. 

The wild pig has the interesting habit 
of twisting off branches of shrubbery 
and making a bed for himself therewith. 
He prepares his mattress with much 
skill, and Buckner and I were convineed 
that we stood before the work of a man 
when we first saw one. However, we 
quickly arrived at a correct conclusion 
after examining the butts of the 
branches. Later, I watched one at this 
task for quite a while and then shot him 
—an unkind return for the interestins 
exhibition. 


Morning on the Desert 


Morning on the desert and the wind is blowin’ free, 

And it’s ours just for the breathin’, so let’s fill up, you an’ me. 

No more stuffy cities, where you have to pay to breathe— 

Where the helpless human creatures throng an’ move an’ strive an’ seethe. 


Morning on the desert an’ the air is like a wine, 

An’ it seems like all creation has been made for me an’ mine. 
No house to stop my vision save a neighbor’s miles away, 
An’ the little ’dobe casa that berlongs to me an’ May. 


Lonesome? 


Not a minute—why, I’ve got these mountains here, 


That was put there just to please me with their blush an’ frown an’ cheer. 
They’re waitin’ when the summer sun gets too sizzlin’ hot— 
An’ we just go campin’ in ’em with a pan an’ coffee pot. 


Morning on the desert; I can smell the sage brush smoke. 

I hate to see it burnin’ but the land must sure be broke. 

Ain’t it just a pity that wherever man may live 

He tears up much that’s beautiful that the good God has to give? 


“Sage brush ain’t so pretty?” 


Well all eyes don’t see the same. 


Have you ever saw the moonlight turn it to a silv’ry flame? 
An’ that greasewood thicket yonder—well it smells just awful sweet— 


When the night wind has been shakin’ it. 


Lonesome? Well, I guess not. 


Fer smells it’s hard to beat. 


I’ve been lonesome in a town, 


But I sure do love the desert with its stretches wide an’ brown. 
All day through the sage brush here the wind is blowin’ free, 
An’ it’s ours just for the breathin’ so lets fill up, you an’ me. 


KATHERINE FALL PETTEY. 





The Midnight Sun 


FROM THE DANISH 


Translated by Christine Nielson 


It was now eleven o’clock p. m., and 
glacial mountains shone in fiery splen- 
dor as we sailed past. In the night-sun 
gleamed also swarms of returning birds 
as beech leaves in October. Across the 
North lay the sun in a couch of saffron- 
gold light, above the clear horizon of the 
Arctic Sea. A few strips of mingled 
orange-yellow clouds shrouded the moun- 
tains, and higher up in the air where the 
saffron-yellow flowed through a fine 
rose-color into the blue, hung light dust- 
wreaths penciled with a pearly flush 
of pink and gray. The sea was like a 
light, many-colored web shot through 
with saffron-yellow and orange threads. 
The air was filled and over-drawn with 
the mild, heavenly glow and even the 
southern sky’s azure-blue seemed to shine 
through a net of golden gauze. The out- 
lying part of that deeply-indented coast 
lay around us at different distances, but 
all with their foreheads touched with a 
supernatural glory. Far towards the 
northeast was the farthest point north 
of Europe’s mainland, glimmering faint 
and rosy in the full rays of the sun; and 
just as the night watchman gave the 
midnight signal, the ice-cap showed it- 
self on the west as a long line of purple 
slope that presented to the Polar seas a 
perpendicular front of 900 feet. Half- 
way between these two beautiful head- 
lands stood the midnight sun, shining on 
us with a fiery glory, a splendid color 
which is peculiar to itself during the 
time for which we have no name—since 
it is neither the sunrise nor vet the sun- 


set, but the blended beauty of both—and 
at the same time it shone with a heat 
and luster equal to the mid-day sun on 
the islands of the tranquil ocean. 

This was the midnight sun, as I had 
dreamed it, as I had always hoped to 
see it. 

In fifteen minutes after midnight the 
sun’s rising was perceptible and in less 
than half an hour the whole tone of: the 
heavens had changed, for the yellow 
turned to orange and the saffron flowed 
over into the crimson of the dawn. There 
were neither the same colors nor the 
same kinds of light as we had had ‘half 
an hour before midnight. The differ- 
ence was too small to be written, but it 
was the difference between evening and 
morning. This slight changing from the 
prevailing color to another had changed 
the whole aspect of heaven and earth, 
and it seemed remarkable and miracu- 
lous that a new day had come forth be- 
fore our very consciousness. In front of 
the shrouded mountains, two hours since. 
reigned yesterday, though we had in 
the interim been standing on the deck 
in full sunshine. Did the feeling of a 
night pass through our brains in a min- 
ute? Or was the old routine so stereo- 
typed in our nature as to feel that since 
a morning was dawned, a night must 
first have passed? Let those who will 
explain the phenomenon, but I found 
my physical being utterly at variance 
with my mind. The eyes saw only one 
unending day; but the mind marked the 
twenty-four hours on its calendar as be- 
fore. 
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GAME PROSPECTING IN PANAMA 











A hunter and marksman throws much light on the big game animals of 
the Isthmus. Advice on the kind of arms and ammunition to take there. 
The very profuse bird life of that land. How best to reach the Isthmus. 
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MAURICE H. DECKER 


The country of Panama affords an at- 
tractive opportunity for an energetic 
hunter, trapper or both, one capable of 
roughing it when necessity arises, to 
gain a valuable lot of experience and at- 
tractive sport, and incidentally enough 
of the legal tender of Uncle Sam to pay 
all his experiences and have perhaps a 
substantial sum besides. There is an 
abundance of game found here, animals, 
birds, fishes and reptiles, the skins, feath- 
ers and pelts of some being valuable in 
a commercial sense, and there are al- 
ways chances for a wide-awake man to 
make a strike or secure a paying job. 
Outside the canal zone, which is under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, lies 
on either side the Panama Republic, a 
thinly-populated, jungle-covered series 
of hills, mountain ranges and valleys, in 
the interior of which a person can do 
about as he pleases in regards to game 
shooting and prospecting. 

The large and medium-sized game ani- 
mals are tafir, deer, mountain lion, 
jaguar, peccarries and wild turkey of 
beautiful and noble proportions. The 
skins of the jaguar, coyper rat and alli- 
gator are in good demand and fetch 
fair prices; mostly going to the markets 
of England and other European ports. 
The only real difficulty attendant upon 
the securing of the hide of the alligator 
is the task of skinning one of them, 
which is truely a woeful job. Alligator 
hide is very tough, to say the least, about 
the only implement capable of making 
an impression upon it being an axe. The 
animals themselves are easily shot from 
boats or land where they stretch them- 
selves upon the shore to enjoy the heat 
of the sun. Their armory plates, cover- 


ing head and snout, are well nigh invul- 





nerable to a rifle ball fired head on, the 
most effective and satisfactory shot be- 
ing one placed just behind the fore leg. 

The jaguar is best obtained by the use 
of steel traps and deadfalls, the use of 
which are practically unknown to the 
native hunters and inhabitants. As all 
the larger game animals are nocturnal in 
their habits, night hunting is necessary 
to shoot them. With the exception of 
the tafir, which is very timid and retir- 
ing in disposition, the larger game can 
be secured by intelligent hunters with 
comparative ease. The thick jungles and 
rough character of the country limit the 
distanve at which most game is shot to 
distances of fifty yards and under. The 
only means of penetrating the dense, al- 
most impassible tangle of vines and 
rank vegetation is the network of nar- 
row beaten trails, which lead off over the 
hills from one small cluster of native 
huts to another. These paths are used 
mainly by the various wild game animals 
in their nocturnal excursions, hence 
deadfalls or traps could be set easily and 
to great advantage in them. 

Ducks, rabbits and a species of wild- 
fowl called a mountain hen and tasting 
fully as good as a quail, are very abun- 
dant and afford an ample supply of food 
in event of the larger animals not being 
regularly obtainable. The wild turkey, 
of which there are several varieties, can 
be heard gobbling out in the jungle on 
early mornings, their voices mingled 
with the crowing of mountain hens, and 
are about the finest thing in the way of 
eating that could be imagined. 

The coyper rat, an animal resembling 
our beaver in size, appearance and gen- 
eral habits (except in the particular that 
they do not build lodges or construct 
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dams) can be captured with comparative 
ease by setting number 2 or 3 Newhouse 
steel traps in their runways and holes in 
the banks, which are similar to those of 
the muskrat. These animals, usually 


mistaken for otter by the visitor, are sel-. 


dom molested upon the Isthmus, al- 
though in South America they are exten- 
sively run down with the aid of dogs, 
and consequently are unafraid of man 
scent and steel, and their numbers will 
be found free from the trap-shy individ- 
uals with three feet or missing toes. 

The proper arm in the firearms line 
for this country is the .35 caliber self- 
loading model 1905 Winchester. I doubt 
if a better or more desirable one could 
be selected for hunting purposes in this 
region. As noted before, all game is 
killed at very close ranges, and this 
weapon when using cartridges equipped 
with Hoxie bullets, would be found of 
ample power for the largest deer or 
mountain lion, while the full-patched 
ball would kill cleanly and without man- 
gling the smaller game animals. The 
quick-firmg feature, absence of recoil 
and total short length of this rifle make 
it a very quick and easily handled arm, 
and in the hands of a fairly good shot 
would bring down with ease anything in 
this region. For the smaller birds and 
animals, a .22 caliber repeating rifle is 
practically indispensible. A shot gun is 
hardly necessary, for the smaller game 
are so abundant and tame, with the one 
exception of the mountain hen, that any 
quantity can be bagged with a .22 re- 
peater. A revolver is a handy side arm 
and although not strictly necessary will 
furnish for the shooter a large amount 
of amusement and sport. 

The jungles are fairly alive with beau- 
tiful birds of wonderful plumage, there 
are dozens of varieties of parrots and 
humming birds, the former sometimes 
reaching a total length, tail and all, of 
over a yard. Snipe and a sort of wood- 
cock thrive along the rivers and around 
the lakes and marshes, which also 
abound with cranes, pelicans and white 
herons. Vultures, hawks and sea gulls 
with hundreds of other feathered deni- 
zens, only known to the most aecomplish- 
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ed naturalist in the way of classifi- 
cation, are in evidence along the .sea 
shores and through the jungles. 

Along the sea coast are found mam- 
moth sea turtles weighing up to 350 
pounds each, and which are shipped 
from a regular turtle pen or yard, each 
on his back, in a erate to New York, for 
soup-making purposes, I believe. They 
possess amiable dispositions and are rid- 
den around by the native boys when in 
swimming. ‘Toads in this country grow 
to enormous proportions, some being as 
large as a man’s head and weigh some 
fifteen pounds each. These old veterans 
I verily believe must be all of a thou- 
sand years of age, and have doubtless 
seen some wonderful things in their 
earlier days. We can imagine them 
blinking up at Morgan’s swashbucklers 
as they clanked across the Isthmus years 
ago, or perhaps tripping up some hardy 
adventurer who stumbled over its leath- 
ery back on his way to the gold fields of 
California in 49. They always emerge 


from nobody knows where, just at dusk, 
and hop along the streets and around 
the verandas, perfectly at ease and de- 
void of fear of man, for they are never 
molested or harmed. 


Large frogs are found in the marshes 
and if they grow in the manner the 
toads do, or their size can be estimated 
from the magnitude of their croaking, 
they would each furnish several pounds 
of steak to the quarter. 


A good photographer could nearly 
make his expenses alone, by taking 
views of the magnificent scenery and in- 
teresting construction stages of the 
eanal. Needless to say, a good film cam- 
era or kodak is a vital part of the outfit 
of any tourist or prospector coming to 
Panama. ° 

The only practical manner in which 
to reach the interior is by following up 
the Chagres river and its branches. Pol- 
ing up stream thirty or forty miles in 
a mahogany cayuea, or long, narrow 
eanoe, and then shooting down the ecur- 
rent is thrilling sport. The native cayu- 
eas are beautiful craft made of red 
wood, teak and mahogany, some as long 
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as thirty to fifty feet. They are chiseled 
out by hand and worked down to a mere 
shell in thickness, and are polished till 
they shine like glass. At some spots the 
rivers are nearly swift enough to be 
dangerous, and deft manipulation of the 
steering oar is required to dodge the 
half-submerged rocks, and follow the 
curves of the banks. At intervals be- 
tween these rapids, the river widens out 
into large placid pools in whose clear 
depths the shadowy form of innumera- 
ble fish, some quite large, can be plainly 
discerned. All the streams are plenti- 
fully stocked with many varieties of 
fine large eatable fish which are unclassi- 
fied and unidentified as yet, with the ex- 
ception of certain descriptive Spanish 
names bestowed upon them by the native 
inhabitants. Large Spanish mackeral 
are seined from the ocean on both sides, 
and when they ean be induced to take a 
hook furnish good sport for the angler. 
Thirty miles or so up the Chagres 
river are black gravel and sand banks 
which contain more or less gold dust 
washed down from the headwaters of the 


stream. From these banks or bars ean- 


be washed out dust at the rate of from 
one to one and a half dollars a day. 
This is seldom done by the inhabitants, 
however, for better wages and surer jobs 
can be obtained by working on the canal. 
There is no doubt whatever but what 
there ure deposits of ore and gold dust 
up at the sources of the rivers from 
which these supplies and washings have 
their origin. The headwaters of the 
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largest and principal branches of the 
Chagres river have never yet been thor- 
oughly explored, and there are reports 
of hostile tribes of Indians occupying 
these regions. One or two companies 
have been organized to search for these 
deposits of metal, but no definite results 
have been reached as yet, or if there 
have been any discoveries they have been 
kept very still. 
An old Spanish woman of uneertain 
age and with a vivid antipathy for 
Americans in general, ealled ‘‘La Me 
nera’’ (which is as near as I ean spell 
it), frequents the vicinity of Las Cas- 
eadas, and is credited by some with pos- 
sessing the knowledge of the location of 
a valuable pocket or deposit of gold. She 
appesvs regularly every month with a 
smal] wottle of dust, possibly an ounce 
or more, which is traded out for rum 
and the necessities of life—principally 
rum. The Jamaica rum sold here can 
be purchased at some of the Chinese gin 
shops for as little as fifteen cents a gal 
lon, and has about the same effect upon 
an ordinary white man’s stomach as so 
much sulphurie acid. When this old 
lady’s supply of gold runs out, she dis- 
appears for about a month and then 
promptly appears again with her little 
bottle filled with the glistening grains of 
gold. Whether she really has access to 
a valuable deposit, or merely placer 
mines her gold out of the gravel banks 
up stream is uncertain, but the more in 
telligent inhabitants strongly favor the 
latter as the most probable solution. 


Autumn Thoughts 


The meadow slumbers in the setting sun, 
Its sere and tufted grasses 

Scattered with thorn shrubs from the near underwood; 
The low wind, as it passes, 

Rocks the tall asters and the golden rod. 
Now is the hazel and the hawthorn tree arrayed 


In a most gorgeous habit, 


Ah me! the happy year will soon be dead— 


Gee! 


There goes a rabbit! 


J. E. BREED. 

















In the Wind River Hunting Country of Wyoming 
Photos by N. W. Frost 














ON A TRIBUTARY OF WIND RIVER. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE GREYBULL 














THE CEDAR’ PILLOW 


B. K. KNAPP 


Among the many useful and beautiful 
articles which a generous Santa Claus 
left at our house during the happy holi- 
day season just passed, is a sofa pillow, 
unique in its way, for it is laden with 
the breath of the resinous and sweet- 
scented forests. It is filled with the 
leaves of the cedar tree, ‘‘arbor vitae’’ 
(tree of life) ; and well named it is, in- 
deed, for in the cedar-perfumed breeze 
that is wafted to us from the virgin for- 
ests where abounds the ‘‘arbor vitae,’’ 
what life there is! What strength and 
exhilaration comes with the pure, sweet 
winds from mountain and vale clothed 
in the perpetual green of cedar, pine and 
fir. To the balm of these God-given for- 
ests turns the pallid-faced sufferer from 
pulmonary troubles, when all else fails; 
to Nature he turns for succor, and looks 

“Through nature up to nature’s God.” 


This cedar-filled cushion reposes in 
careless grace on the head of the lounge 
in the comfortable room, the living 
room, or our home; and thither, in smok- 
ing jacket and slippers I repaired on a 
Sunday afternoon, after a most satisfy- 
ing dinner prepared by the good wife, te 
enjoy my book and cigar. And, not only 
to enjoy the intellectual and physical 
comforts mentioned, but perhaps, as 
Hamlet says: 

“To sleep! Perchance to dream; ay, there’s 
the rub; 


“For in that sleep * . 
may come.” 


what dreams 


On this occasion as I reclined on the 
lounge with the cedar pillow near my 
face I caught the fragrance from the 
cedar leaves that seemed to rise like in- 
cense in an ancient temple; and as I in- 
haled the delicious woodsy perfume it 
seemed to take possession of my senses 
like an anesthetic and in my mind a 
great cedar tree rose like a vision before 
me and seemed to say with beckoning 
branches: Come. Come to the forests. 








Come to the forest of pines and of firs, 
Come where the partridge on swift pinion 


whirrs; 

Come where the trout in the purling brook 
ides 

And the eagle toward cloudland in wide cir- 
cles glides. 


Come where the air is so sweet and so clear 

And nature so hushed that it seems we might 
hear 

The voice of God calling us, out of the blue: 

“Come, for this beauty is spread here for 
you.” 


The cedars of Lebanon, could they but speak, 

Might tell us of Him who the mountains 
would seek, 

When by friends deserted and His people re- 
jected 

The redemption of man was by Christ’s love 
perfected. 


Oh! Forests of cedar, of hemlock and pine; 

At thy mossy-banked feet I fain would re- 

And B.A the health-giving air of the hills, 

While my heart with the freedom in ecstasy 
thrills, 

I might perhaps have gone on versify- 
ing like this indefinitely, but a ring at 
the door brought me to my feet, and as I 
stepped out on the porch there was my 
old friend Jack, a lover of the moun- 
tains like myself, his beaming face show- 
ing the flush of health earned by many 
a pleasant trip in the forest and hills. 
At the curb stood a team and a spring 
wagon, or as we say in the mountains, a 
‘*hack,’’ the latter well filled with a com- 
plete camp outfit of blankets and 
‘‘orub,’’ and in the seats were my 
friends of many a camping trip, Jim 
and Ben. ‘‘Come on,”’ said they, all at 
once, and almost before I could recover 
from my surprise they had explained a 
short and quickly-planned week-end ex- 
cursion to the mountains. Just a day 
off to get a breath of fresh air, a few 
trout, a grouse or two and perhaps a few 
views with the camera, but above all else 
a day or two of incomparable outdoor 
life in the mountains. A few words con- 
cerning a camping trip, or the sight of a 
tent and ‘‘grub box,’’ always have a 
magic like power over me, and, like Rip 
Van Winkle, my power of resistance van- 
ishes. So in a few minutes I was out of 
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my ‘‘soft clothes’’ and into an oyting 
suit, had seized my camera, rod and gun, 
and jumping into the vacant seat we 
were off. 

Away we went and soon the city was 
behind and forgotten. The road soon 
brought us to the river, and up its wind- 
ing way we traveled, the road growing 
more steep and the country rougher un- 
til presently we were in the ‘‘eternal 
hills.’’ 

The great fir trees, tall and straight, 
seemed to stand as aggressive examples 
of the health and strength that was to be 
had in the pure air of the hills and 
mountains, the leaping water of the 
streams and in the very ethereal blue of 
the sky. 

As we climbed higher the nature of 
the timber changed. Here and there a 
balm, a spruce or a larch appeared, and 
now the cedar, most beautiful and fra- 
grant of them all. With its graceful, 
drooping branches, its brilliant green 
foliage, and the tiny brown cones that 
dotted its higher boughs here and there, 
it formed a fascinating picture. Ah! 
the cedar is the friend of the camper and 
the mountaineer. The big trees with 
wide-spreading branches form a shelter 
as water proof as any tent. There are al- 
ways dry branches lying around with 
which to start a fire; and no royal bed 
of ivory and gold, spread with costly 
fabrics and rarest down could ever in- 
duce the delicious slumber to be enjoyed 
on a rude couch of cedar boughs. The 
primitive Indian made clothing of the 
eedar bark; when no dry wood is to be 
had the green cedar will burn as well; 
the modern forest slayer makes the 
cedars into posts, ties and lumber; the 
Florida cedar makes our pencils; the 
rich man pays liberal sums for richly- 
earved furniture and fixtures of red 
eedar, and my lady lays away her 
sable and seal in a costly chest of Port 
Orford cedar. The perfume of the cedar 
drives away the noxious moth and the 
essential oil of the leaves forms a valua- 
ble addition to the materia medica. 

But here we are at the first camping 
place. The horses are unhitched, hob- 
bled and turned out to crop the rich 


mountain grasses. The tent is pitched 
in a pleasant grove near the stream. A 
fire is soon crackling cheerfully, dry logs 
for the eveninz camp fire are gathered 
and Jim is soon whipping the stream for 
the ‘‘piece de resistance’’ of the evening 
meal. Now while the trout are being 
cleaned and made ready to be slowly 
cooked over a small ‘‘Indian’’ fire, we 
will make the bread. What! Make 
bread? Yes, of course. We would 
scorn to take the ready-made, hand-me- 
down bread of every day hum drum ex- 
istence along on a real camping trip. 

So we prepare a batch of frying-pan 
bread. Whoever has eaten a meal of fry- 
ing-pan bread and mountain trout nice- 
ly browned in bacon fat, will not offer a 
word against the statement that it is far 
ahead of anything Nero ever tasted, with 
all his vaunted horde of high-salaried 
cooks, not excepting his famous Night- 
ingale tongue salad. 

Get the big skillet ready with a little 
bacon fat in it and put it near the fire 
to get hot. Take the pan that on a camp- 
ing trip is bread pan, dish pan, fish pan 
and any other pan you may wish, and 
first put in some flour. A pound of flour 
per day per man is just about what you 
will eat. In the middle of the little moun- 
tain of flour in the pan thrust your fist. 
making a small erater. Into the crater 
pour some water from the brook, add a 
dash of salt, a little of the bacon fat for 
shortening ; put into the flour, though, at 
the beginning, a generous measure of 
baking powder, and then shut your eyes 
and put in an extra spoonful. Stir it all 
up to a good soft dough. 

Now the skillet is well greased and hot. 
Right here let me admonish you not.to 
sullenly and carefully lay that lump of 
dough down in that skillet, as if it were 
work. No! No! If you do that you are 
not fit to go camping. Take the lump of 
dough in your hand and with a merry 
laugh raise it high in the air and wish- © 
ing it and the camp good luck, bring it 
down with a resounding slap into the 
skillet. This spreads the dough out nice- * 
ly to fit the vessel and all such exhibi- 
tions of skill and good nature add to the 
general air of cheer and good fellowship 











































around the camp fire. (If the dough 
happens to fall into the ashes do not be 
in the least dismayed. It is only an 
omen of good luck. It might have fallen 
in the fire.) 

Now we put the skillet on a few coals 
drawn out at one side of the fire. Soon 
the bottom of the large, round, flat loa‘ 
is baked enough so that it will not run 
upon turning up the skillet on edge 
slightly, the dough has risen and now we 
set the skillet up at an angle of forty-five 
degrees where the heat from the fire wil: 
strike it. Watch it closely and you will 
see the pale face of that mound of the 
staff of life begin to turn a ruddy hue 
and finally a fine rich brown, even as a 
man’s face acquires the brown hue of 
health from a few days’ outing and get- 
ting back to nature. 

Now the bread is done. The trout are 
cooked to a turn, and we eat; at first in 
silence, as from each heart is breathed a 
silent grace for the blessing of being 
thus allowed to enjoy the generous boun- 
ties of nature. Then for a few minutes 
we are too busy to talk. But the pleas- 
ant pangs of healthy hunger are as- 
suaged, and the meal proceeds with a 
wealth of good-natured cheery jest and 
banter, and enough whole-hearted laugh- 
ter to insure good digestion. 

After the’ meal we make a sufficient 
coneession to modern ways to smoke a 
trust-made cigar, and, sitting around the 
camp fire, we are soon in a good old time 
discussion of the comparative merits of 
our various guns, rods, ete. Jokes and 
anecdotes make the time pass fast, far 
too fast, and presently it is time to let 
the fire die and we roll up in our blank- 
ets and lie down to rest on a bed of cedar 
boughs. 

As the camp becomes quiet the pbeau- 
ties of a forest night become apparent. 
Silence?’ Ah, no, not quite; for all 
around, like the peaceful breathing of 
an innocent babe on its mother’s breast, 
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we hear the soft night noises of nature 
in repose. The moon, through a mist of 
tleecy clouds, lights the scene up softly, 
even as a tender mother turns the night 
light down low in the child’s room to 
just a mere glow. A mouse rustles the 
dry leaves slightly as he sallies forth on 
a foraging expedition. ‘The shadowy 
forms of a few stray bats flit about 
among the trees, and from a nearby hill 
come the soft, timid notes of a white owl. 
The discordant notes of a loon come to 
us ever and anon from the lake as he 
raucously laughs in sheer enjoyment of 
the beauteous night. A small rock comes 
rattling noisily down the wall of the 
canon, far up stream, indicating that a 
deer or mountain goat is moving about 
high up on the mountain side. ‘The 
stream splashes and roars steadily along, 
making its way joyously down the moun- 
tain to where it may join others and rush 
away madly on their way to the sea. 

This music of the stream, the perfume 
of the cedars, and the gentle fanning of 
the soft night breeze on your faces, all 
combine to form a lullaby more soothing 
than all the songs of infancy, and pres- 
ently we are floating away on the arms 
of Morpheus to the lands of perpetuai 
camping, fishing, hunting and— 

‘*Well, my dear, you have lain there 
with your nose in that cedar pillow and 
slept for more than an hour. Someone is 
coming in the front gate and you had 
better sit up and straighten up the 
lounge.’’ 

I was thus awakened by the voice of 
my loving helpmeet, and as I came back 
to the realities of life and sat up and 
looked about, the first thing I saw was 
that cushion stuffed with cedar leaves. 
I caught it up and as I pressed it to my 
face and took a good, long breath of the 
rare perfume it exhaled, I thought what 
a clever idea it was to imprison the 
breath of the forest and the mountain in 
a little cedar pillow. 
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THE PASSING OF THE SAIL 


DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


Has the coming of the motor boat 
eaused the passing of one of our pleas- 
antest national sports? It would seem 
so when we remember the marine picture 
once to be seen on the bays and other 
waterways indenting the coasts and on 
the inland lakes and rivers—the picture 
formed by the varied sailing craft rang- 
ing from the yacht to the leg-o-mutton 
made out of the little skiff. Even the 
canoes with their graceful lines and 
glistening paddles are few and far be- 
tween compared with the flotillas of 
these tiny boats formerly to be seen at 
so many water resorts, especially in the 
Northern country. 

The visitor to the thousands of 
‘*Points’’ and ‘‘Islands’’ and ‘‘Bays’’ 
frequented for the summer outing has 
missed the vista of the White Wings. 
Yes, the motor has taken the place of the 
sail so extensively that in some waters 
which a few years ago were literally 
alive with boats driven by the breeze are 
now navigated only by the gas driven 
hulls while the quietness of the lake and 
pond has been banished by the snapping 
of the motor so that the listener might 
think a flock of woodpeckers were at 
work upon the tough bark of some old 
tree. 

With the fuel oil motor so varied in 
size and design that it can be put in the 
big yacht of a hundred horse power or 
in an engine you can carry in your arms, 
it is not strange that it should come into 
general use, especially for pleasure boats 
but where it has made its appearance it 
has usually replaced the canvas. True, 
some yachts are being built with the 
power as auxiliary to the sails, being 
used to propel when the wind has died 
out or perhaps to increase the speed in a 
light breeze, but these vessels are few in 
comparison to the great fleet of fireless, 
smokeless, windless hulls pushed through 
the water at any speed from that of the 
oarsman to the swiftness of an express 





train, for the thirty and thirty-five knot 
boat is no longer a rarity. 

Of course, the motor boat has many 
advantages over the wind-driven craft. 
The skill of the inventor has created en- 
gines so compact that they occupy but 
a small space even where they develop 
ten or more horse power. They are no 
longer the leaky cumbersome machines 
once put into the hulls. It is astonish- 
ing how far the vapor from a gallon of 
gasoline will carry one without the 
stretching of a muscle because the en- 
gines are built for economy as well as 
to last. The oil conduits, reservoir and 
other parts where explosion or fire might 
occur are so carefully constructed that 
accidents of this sort to a modern boat 
motor are very few considering the thou- 
sands and thousands in service: They 
are so handy, as the saying goes, that 
they can be tucked away in the stern, 
amidships or possibly forward if the 
boat is to carry a heavy weight aft. 
They are now so constructed that they 
will last as long in an open hull as un- 
der a deck if protected from the spray 
and rain by a tight cover of heavy cloth 
or canvas. And you can put a miniature 
motor into your row boat that will send 
you across the lake or up the river at an 
eight or ten-knot gait, at a cost of only 
fifty dollars while a smaller and slower 
—but reliable motor can be bought for 
only thirty dollars. ° 

Such are some of the reasons why the 
silently gliding sail boat is to be seen 
only here and there on some waters 
where once they could be counted by the 
hundreds. Perhaps the waters of the St. 
Lawrence at the head of the great river 
form the best illustration of the passing 
of the sail. Here where the stream 
widens into the space of a lake and sur- 
rounds the 1,700 bits of land we know as 
the Thousand Islands has been a yacht- 
ing, boating and canoeing ground for a 
quarter of a century, for there are bays 
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and channels innumerable where pleas- 
ure craft of any size could go—courses 
for regattas for any class of boat where 
the stretch of water afforded the breeze 
full play and where the shore sheltered 
the river so that the most fragile canoe 
or racing shell could test its speed with- 
out danger of the wind ecapsizing it. In 
the summer season one could see here 
about everything that we sail in America 
for pleasure. Even the big schooner 
yacht with its crew of a score came from 
the lakes to try for the cups. Most of 
the St. Lawrence skiffs, those American 
gondolas in which the fisherman or just 
the water idler can sit in the easy chair 
and prop his feet on cushions, had a 
mast step for the spirit or leg of mutton 
sail. The Maine cat boat with its mast 
set out over the bow and its huge canvas 
stretching back over the tiller was to be 
seen in the flotilla, while -every type of 
eanoe from the bireh bark to the clinker 
built, tacked and ran before the wind in 
the regattas. 

Even five years ago the sail was every- 
where on this island-studded river, but 
now one may go all day—and not see 
one. They have literally vanished. The 
St. Lawrence skiffs are there but those 
not propelled. by human muscle have the 
little motor perhaps out of sight under 
the stern seat but ready when you give 
the wheel a twist or the lever a pull to 
send you through the water as fast as 
two good oarsmen could handle their 
oars. They still eall it ‘‘going for a 
sail’’ but the sail is the motor. They go 
fishing with the motor and eatch the 
bass and pike and muskellunge, for ap- 
parently the fish have become so accus- 
tomed to the tap-tap-tap of the vapor ex- 
plosion that they do not mind it as much 
as the nervous tourist at the hotel ashore 
trying to get an early morning nap. 

Just how many motor boats are on this 
end of the St. Lawrence ean only be eal- 
culated by the licenses which every own- 
er must get from the American or Ca- 
nadian government, whether it is for 
a two-horse nower or for a hundred- 
horse power. Last year the United States 


inspectors signed about 3,500 of these 
papers for the island section of the river 
but the Canadian licenses probably 
would add a thousand more. They are 
used for about every purpose that a boat 
eould be used for here. They are float- 
ing butcher shops, supplying the island- 
ers with steaks and chops. They are 
floating grocery stores and fruit stalls. 
They carry the docfors to see their pa- 
tients. They are the ferries between 
island and island. On Sundays they may 
call at landings to take the people to 
church. Some enterprising house build- 
ers have boats fitted up with repair kits, 
paint, roofing and plumbing supplies. 
When their services are needed they can 
go in this floating workshop. 

Of course the pleasure boat is adorned 
as beautifully and furnished as luxuri- 
ously as elsewhere. Even the open boats 
are often models of comfort and luxury. 
It is a fact that when My Lady would 
go fishing, she takes her nickeled or sil- 
ver plated joint rod with its silken line. 
and seats herself in the upholstered arm 
chair in the stern. Then the attendant 
adjusts the cushions under her feet, un- 
reels enough line, puts on the live min- 
now and sets the pole in a nickel-plated 
eatch attached to the gunwhale by the 
side of her seat. The catch supports the 
weight so that she need only keep her 
hand on the rod butt while trolling, to 
detect a bite. The attendant climbs 
over the bulk head that separates her 
compartment from the engine and is 
ready to start and steer the craft with a 
single hand so convenient are the levers 
and tiller lines. He goes where she de- 
sires. Should she hook a fish, she need 
not trouble to take it from the water. 
He is ready with net or gaff hook. To 
complete the outfit for motor boat fish 
ing, she may have an adjustable awning 
for shading her seat while a locker con- 
tains a lunch of viands such as appeal to 
women of delicate tastes. ‘Thus has the - 
motor transformed fishing at the Thou- 
sand Islands and it is a fact that women 
ean be seen enjoying the sport with lace ; 
parasols and light kid gloves. 
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Detailing a successful trip to Grand Lake, Newfound- 
One of the greatest of autumn sports. 
fine salmon fishing of Birchy Brook, near Sandy Lake. 
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F. W. HARMAN 


I contracted the outdoor habit ten 
years ago, and the Outdoor Life maga- 
zine is responsible for it all. I had been 
confined to business very close for a 
number of years and it was telling on 
me. <A copy of Outdoor Life fell into 
my hands. I read and became converted. 
That fall I took my first trip for big 
game. I joined a party of friends on a 
hunting trip in the Jackson Hole coun- 
try, Wyoming. We were out a month 
and roughed it in every sense of the 
word. I thought the exposure would 
kill me, but came back stronger and feel- 
ing better than I had for years. Besides, 
we were quite successful on our hunt, 
having secured several fine specimens of 
elk and antelope as well as a number of 





coyotes, badgers, ete. Since then I take 
my month’s outing each fall in the big 
game fields. 

Last fall I branched out a little far- 
ther than usual, taking a trip to New- 
foundland for caribou. For a number 
of years I have had a longing to visit 
that country, and after reading in Out- 
door Life an article on caribou hunting 
in Newfoundland, written by O. C. Fris- 
bee of Ballard, Washington, I was deter- 
mined to make the trip, so started on the 
third of September in company with two 
friends, Dr. Jess Seott and C. B. Platt. 
We went straight through to North Syd- 
ney, Cape Breton, and as we had to wait 
a day for the steamer we hired an old 
fisherman to take us out cod fishing. We 
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TWO OF THE BEST HEADS SECURED. 


eaught a dozen cod and a young shark. 
There is not much sport fishing with 
hand lines, but it was quite a novelty to 
us. We left North Sydney that night 
on the 8. S. Bruce and after a rather 
rough voyage arrived at Port Aux Bas- 
ques, Newf., the next morning. We 
made connection with the Reed New- 
foundland train and at nine o’elock that 
night arrived at Grand Lake. We were 
met by our guides, the Webb brothers 
(Thomas and William), and John 
Preasyon, all of Bay St. George. 

Our outfit was ready and the next 
morning, September ninth, we started 
for the caribou barrens. For transporta- 
tion we used a dory with two pairs of 
oars and a canoe. We crossed the upper 
end of Grand Lake and went up Sandv 
Lake River about eight miles and camp- 
ed for the night. The next day 
we went through Little Deer Lake into 
Sandy Lake and camped for the after- 
noon at a beautiful spot near the mouth 
of Kittys Brook. The wild berries were 
at their best, and here were acres of 
them, such large, juicy blueberries and 
delicious red raspberries and a dozen 
other varieties. 

The next day we crossed Sandy Lake 
and paddled several miles up Birchy 
Brook and camped near some fine salmon 
pools. Now, Platt had reminded us a 
dozen times what he would do to the sal- 
mon when we reached good fishing. 
None of us had ever seen a salmon out- 


side of a can, but we had 
great faith in Platt, know- 
ing of his reputation for 
eatching Missouri catfish 
at home. He told Seott and 
me to help the boys unload 
the boats and get camp in 
order and he would cateh 
a mess of salmon for sup- 
per. Seott had shot a pair 
of nice fat wild geese a few 
hours before. Platt baited 
a hook with a big piece of 
goose liver, stuck the rod 
in the bank, lighted a ci- 
gar, took a seat on a near- 
by log and waited develop- 
ments. In about an hour 
we had camp in order and went down to 
see what luck Platt was having. He said 
that he hadn’t caught any salmon but 
was having some good nibbles. His guide 
then gave him several lessons in the art 
of fly fishing, and it must be said to 
Platt’s credit that he caught more salmon 
than any of us. 

We caught as many salmon and trout 





THE AUTHOR AND 33-POINT HEAD. 


as we wanted and on the next day con- 
tinued on through a string of lakes to 
the head of Big Birchy Lake. We then 
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CAMP IN THE BERRY PATCH AT KITTY’S BROOK. 


made a carry of two miles to Sheffield 
Lake, taking the canoe with us. On 
September 13th we paddled across Shef- 
field Lake and packed three miles back 
on the mountain and made our perma- 
nent camp. On our way up we met a 
party of London sportsmen coming out. 
They had killed one bear, but had not 
seen a caribou head worth killing. This 
report caused us to feel a little blue, but 
our guides said, ‘‘we get good heads; we 
go where caribou live.’’ 

We were now in a wild, barren coun- 
try, different from anything we had 
ever seen. It will never be fit for any- 
thing but a caribou range. Early the 
next morning we took our first hunt. 
Tom Webb and I went over the moun- 
tain to the south. We traveled many 
miles that day, and saw a number of 
does and fawns and several stags with 
poor heads. About two o’clock I saw 
a stag traveling north: I handed the 
glasses to Tom and the said that the stag 
carried a fine head. The wind was 
wrong, so we had to make a circle of 
about two miles to head him off. The 
last few hundred yards we made on 
hands and knees, so that after hiding 





behind a big rock I was so winded that 
I couldn’t have hit a hay stack. But as 
the stag was walking slow I had time to 
rest and as he was passing within about 
125 yards from our hiding place I man- 
aged to place a .303 Hoxie in his should- 
er and he quit right there. He certain- 
ly had a beautiful head, massive antlers 
and a good spread with thirty-three well- 
defined points. We had to travel about 
six miles to camp, which we reached some 
time after dark. There we found Platt 
rejoicing; he had killed a fine stag with 
head fully as large as the one I killed. 
We remained in this camp four days 
longer without seeing any more large 
heads. There were plenty of caribou, 
some pretty fair stags, but our guides in- 
sisted that we take nothing but nice, 
large heads. It was raining every day, 
and our grub was getting low, so. we 
took the back track. The rains had 
raised the streams and we made it back 
to Grand Lake in two days. We stopped 
long enough to leave our caribou heads, 
get our mail and replenish our commis- 
sary. We then went down Grand Lake 
about twelve miles, packed up over Old 
Harry and back about ten miles and 
went into camp. We hunted here a 
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week. Seott got two fine heads, one of 
them with thirty-eight points. Platt and 
I each killed another good stag. We now 
had six good heads with from twenty-six 
to thirty-eight points. As our time to 
return was up we broke camp and went 
back to the station at Grand Lake where 
we packed up and took train for home, 
arriving at Mound City, Mo., on Octo- 
ber 3rd. 

Newfoundland certainly has many at- 
tractions for the sportsman and tourist 
with its thousands of picturesque lakes 
and streams teeming with salmon and 
trout, and its great caribou herds, which 
to the sportsman is its principal attrac- 
tion. The interior of the island is the 


natural home of the caribou, and as it 
can never be settled to any extent the fu- 
ture of the caribou seems very bright, 
and they are undoubtedly holding their 
own. Most of the hunting is done after 
the 20th of October near the railroad 
while the caribou are migrating. But 
for large heads I would advise a trip to 
the interior. You will have to rough it 
and do lots of walking, but when you 
have secured two or three fine heads you 
will feel repaid, besides will have the 
pleasure of visiting the caribou on his 
native barrens. I will be glad to furnish 
what information I can to any fellow- 
sportsman contemplating a trip to the 
island. 














“GOOD” 
AN 8-FOOT “CAT” WEIGHING OVER 200 POUNDS, 


LION. 


KILLED BY W. E. IMPSON AT GREY’S 


POINT, COLO., AFTER THE ANIMAL HAD KILLED 40 HEAD OF SHEEP. 





THE LOBO DEMONS 


P. J. HINDMARSH 


Many years ago the ranchmen in the 
Sand Hill country of Northwestern Ne- 
braska suffered periodically the loss of 
both cattle and horses from the most 
ravenous and ferocious of the wolf tribe 
—the lobo or gray wolf. Possessed of 
wonderful cunning and strength, and an 
appetite that seemed never to be satisfied, 
they would spring upon a full-grown 
horse or steer, killing their victim quick- 
ly, using methods similar to that of a 
pack of hounds killing a coyote. Their 
depredations became so extensive that 
the ranchmen had a standing offer of 
one hundred dollars for every lobo 
killed. As a result almost all of the 
ranchmen kept a pack of hounds—a 
cross between the gray and stag hound. 
That the best of hounds single-handed 
had no chance with the lobo will be fully 
proven in the following story of the pur- 
suit and capture of a pair of these 
wolves that in one winter killed and erip- 
pled over forty head of stock. This 
story is founded upon facts: 

Bert Lotspiech was one of the exten- 
sive stock raisers of that country, and a 
true sportsman as well, and nothing suit- 
ed him better than the exhilarating 
ride behind his well-trained pack of a 
dozen hounds. One . frosty December 
morning he noticed that his cattle across 
the lake were acting strangely, bellow- 
ing and pawing the ground as cattle do 
when smelling blood. Bert was making 
a mighty good guess when he told two of 
the cowboys to saddle up three horses, 
call the dogs and get their guns. They 
were soon around the lake and found 
their fears realized, for there on the 
ground, torn and partially devoured, lay 
a fine two-year-old steer. 

“*Lobos, as I live, two of them; see the 
tracks,’’ says Bert. Just then Old Ben. 
the only trail hound in the pack, gave 
tongue and started for the hills, the bal 
ance of the dogs following with their 
heads up and their eager eyes scanning 
the hills in front of them. The trail was 
hot and evidently the wolves had left 
their feast not over an hour before; but 


eatching up with the lobos by following 
the scent is pretty slow business and it 
was almost noon before one of the boys 
cried, ‘‘There they go over that hill 
about half a mile away,’’ ‘‘Hi,Hi,Hi,”’ 
they all ery together, and the pack, look- 
ing in the direction they point, catch 
sight of the game and away they 
go, the horses straining every muscle to 
keep with the dogs. By the time the 
horsemen reach the top of the hill they 
get but a glimpse of the pack strung out, 
with the wolves about one hundred 
yards ahead of the front dog. It was 
slow work for the horsemen now, as the 
hills were thick and steep, and only a 
general direction to follow, as wolves 
and dogs were out of sight. 

‘*Here come the dogs, boys, and I 
guess from the looks of things there has 
been something doing,’’ says Bert. ‘‘I 
hope they are all out of the scrap alive 
but where is Arrow and Jack? Did you 
ever see such a cut-up bunch of dogs? 
Poor Bessie, look at that front leg, al- 
most chewed off. Come on, boys, let’s 
see the finish.’’ After a ride of about 
three hundred yards they came upon the 
scene of battle. The effects on the dogs 
only were to be seen. The wolves were 
gone, leaving a trail of blood behind. 
But there before them was Arrow and 
Jack—Arrow dead, with a great gash in 
his throat, and literally disemboweled, 
with a bunch of hide and gray hair be- 
tween his set teeth which told more elo- 
quently than words of the game battle 
Bert’s favorite hound had put up before 
meeting his tragic death. Poor old 
Jack, his back broken and badly eut up, 
but still alive, looked up in an appealing 
way that brought the tears to Bert’s eyes. 
‘*Many a race you and I have had, old 
boy, but I guess your last race is run,’’ 
and Bert’s voice quivered with emotion 
as he swore that he would get the sealps 
of those two wolves if it took all winter. 
‘*Boys, we will go home for today; no 
use trying to do anything more, as these 
dogs have all the fight taken out of them. 
One of you fellows put old Jack out of 
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misery and we will take the back trail.’’ 

The second day after Lotspiech’s ex- 
perience the wolves were again heard 
from. A ranchman ten miles south had 
a steer killed, but was not able to see or 
trail them. A few nights later their 
deep, mournful howl was heard on the 
Lotspiech ranch, and Bert went to sleep 
with many misgivings. Early next 
morning the herds were examined and 
a young heifer found dead and partially 
eaten, but nothing came of their efforts 
to find the wolves. Every few days 
some ranchman within a radius of twen- 
ty miles would report the loss of some 
stock. They were getting desperate, and 
were only awaiting a snow to make a 
combined effort to rid the country of 
these lobo demons. Lotspiech had been 
the heavy loser, as his ranch seemed to 
be their headquarters; he having lost 
ten head of stock. At last the long- 
looked-for snow came and a systematic 
hunt was started. The trail was found 
and one party with the hounds followed 
the trail until dark; then it was taken 
up by men with lanterns, the idea being 
to give them no chance to sleep or rest 
until worn out and captured. This re- 
lentless chase went on for several days, 
and prospects were good for a successful 
finish, as the wolves were lying down 
often and their feet bleeding; but un- 
fortunately for the pursuers the snow 
melted and the chase was given up for 
the time being. Individually, every 
ranchman in the country kept up the 
hunt ; several long distance shots at them 
had no effect; the remains of their vic- 
tims were sprinkled with poison, but 
they never returned to them, always 
choosing fresh meat and blood from the 
ever bountiful supply. Their weird 
howl echoed across the valley almost 
nightly, acting with no soothing effect 
on Bert Lotspiech’s nerves. 

‘Howl, you devils; I’ll get you yet,’ 
and Bert’s chance came rather unexpect- 
edly the following morning. One of the 
men reported two wolves crossing the 
hay flats up the valley. Bert examined 
them carefully with a glass while the 
boys were getting the horses and dogs 
ready. ‘“‘They are the lobo demons, al! 
right, boys, and if they will just take up 
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that little valley that they are heading 
for, we can, by riding fast, head them 
off, as the valley runs almost parallel 
with this one.’’ After a hard mile run 
the panting horses were reined up at the 
edge of the little valley, up which it was 
hoped the lobos would come. The dogs, 
whe were ahead, had just rounded a 
small sand hill and almost ran into the 
jaws of the old dog wolf, who was ahead 
of the female some thirty feet. She at 
once turned tail and started down the 
valley at top speed—it was a picture for 
an artist—a sight that Bert Lotspiech 
will never forget, that met his gaze as 
they came into view. Evidently both 
hounds and wolf were taken by surprise. 
There the demon stood as if turned to 
stone; his every attitude suggesting the 
savage ferociousness for which he had 
become renowned. The hounds seemed 
to know too well the results of getting 
close to those glistening fangs, and no 
doubt if it had been left to wolf and 
hounds to fight it out alone the old gray 


wolf would have cleaned out the entire 
pack; but the moment the horsemen ap- 


peared the chase was on. Wolf, dogs 
and horsemen tore down the valley at 
break-neck speed. The hounds were too 
fast for the wolf and were it not for the 
wholesome respect they have for this old 
lobo, the race would end in a few yards. 
It took a long run and many encourag- 
ing words from the riders before the 
hounds took hold and brought the king 
of lobos to bay. For a moment the fur 
surely flew; there was just a revolving 
mass of wolf and dogs, and every few 
seconds a dog less. Bert was in close try- 
ing to get a shot with his six-shooter, but 
things were moving too fast, and the 
chances were about eight to one on kili- 
ing a dog; but the dogs soon had enough 
and drew off, a crippled and bloody lot 
but still full of fight the instant Mr. 
Lobo made an effort to escape. 

And now came the chance that Bert 
had dreamed of—the chance that he had 
devoted his time for two months to get 
—the chance to kill one or both of the; 
most destructive animals that had ever 
ravaged his herd; and I do not think 
there was any regret or sympathy in his 
heart for the valiant foe that collapsed 
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at the crack of his forty-four. ‘‘That 
will help some,’’ says Bert, as they 
started for the ranch house, ‘‘but I will 
get that old she-devil if it takes all sum- 
mer.’’ ‘The dead wolf was taken to the 
house to be skinned by the cowboys, and 
as Lotspiech said, ‘‘There will be some 
satisfaction in putting my feet on that 
old raseal’s hide.’’ 

That evening Bert formulated a plan 
for the capture of the dead wolf’s mate 
that promised good results. He put in 
the next day in sewing up and mounting 
the wolf skin, and after considerable re- 
touching made a pretty good looking 
wolf out of it. The following night 
Bert told the boys to ‘‘Tie up the dogs, 
kill a chicken and bring your guns, for 
I am going to stage a one-act play that, 
if things work right, will end in a trag- 
edy.’’ Taking the mounted wolf and 


dead chicken, the now thoroughly mys- 
tified cowboys followed Lotspiech up the 
valley. Now, boys, this hay-stack is our 
blind and I am going to put out the de- 


eoy.’’ Bert’s scheme began to dawn 
upon them as he placed the wolf in a 
natural position with the chicken be- 
tween his paws about fifty yards from 
the hay-stack, and it certainly looked 
life-like in the bright moonlight. 

‘*Say, Bert,’’ one of the cowboys said, 
‘‘T have shot ducks and other things 
over decoys, but this is a new stunt on 
me; let’s get into the hay; I am getting 
interested.’’ They had but nicely con- 
cealed themselves in the hay when the 
mournful ‘‘ How-ow-ow-ow-woh’’ of the 
bitch wolf calling its mate came from 
the hills south of them. Bert’s answer- 
ing call was a mighty good imitation. He 
had been practicing for several days for 
a purpose unknown to the family; in 
fact his wife said, ‘‘If that husband of 
mine doesn’t catch those wolves pretty 
soon I am afraid he will be clear locoed, 
for I heard him barking like a wolf this 
morning out in the corral while milking 
the cows.’’ Each answering call of the 
wolf was nearer to the decoy and soon 
its shadowy form was dimly seen in the 
bright moonlight as it cautiously ad- 
vanced toward its mate. ‘‘Now, boys, 
don’t shoot until I tell you, and aim 
low,’’ whispered Bert, ‘‘Now two hun- 
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dred yards, now one hundred yards; an- 
other fifty yards and she is a dead 
wolf.’’ That hay-stack was just burning 
up with excitement. Just as Lotspiech 
says, ‘‘We have got her now,’’ a gray 
streak shot by the hay-stack straight for 
the wolf—not the live one, which was go- 
ing for the hills like the proverbial 
‘*seared wolf,’’ but straight for the de- 
coy; the gray streak was one of the 
hounds, which had gotten loose just in 
time to spoil some very nicely laid plans. 
That dog went full speed into the decoy 
wolf and simply knocked the stuffing 
out of it and you never saw a more fool- 
ish looking dog than he was after re- 
turning from a half dozen somersaults 
to find nothing but a bunch of hay and 
hide to chew on. The talk Bert put up 
to that hound—which I will leave out 
for the lack of space—was not very com- 
plimentary or encouraging. The dog 
just tucked his tail between his legs and 
started for the house, a sadder but wiser 
dog. 

By the time the men got out of the hay 
the bitch wolf was too far away to shoot 
effectively by moonlight; however, they 
sent a few shots after her, but without 
known results. Bert just stood up and 
said things about dogs in general that 
would not look well in print. But the 
situation was so ridiculous that the cow- 
boys lay down and rolled in the grass. 
their laughter being heard at the ranch 
house by Mrs. Lotspiech, who was out 
on the porch awaiting results. 

The last experience took considerable 
of the enthusiasm out of the wolf hunt- 
ers, and they decided to await another 
snow before making any effort to kill 
the wolf that seemed to have a charmed 
life. It was about the Ist of March 
when there came a good tracking snow 
and Lotspiech with the cowboys started 
with the hounds and their guns for the 
hills across the lake where they believed 
the wolf had a den and possibly a litter 
of young wolves. After following the 
trail, which they found at the foot of the 
hills, for over an hour, they saw ‘‘ Mrs. 
Lobo’’ going over the hill some distance 
ahead. The dogs also saw her and away 
they went. The horsemen reached the 
top of the hill where they obtained a 
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good view of the pack running here and 
there in a bewildered sort of a way, that 
indieated that they had lost sight of the 
game. 
‘‘Now we've got her, boys,’’ says 
Bert; ‘‘she’s gone into her den or I am 
badly mistaken.’’ They had no troubie 
following the trail and soon found on 
opening in the side of a steep hill. As 
the men rode up they could see plainly 
the lobo’s track entering the den. One 
of the boys was sent to the house after 
a spade, while Lotspiech and the other 
cowboys sat on their horses with guns 
ready for any attempt that the wolf 
might make to,escape from the den.. As 
soon as the spade arrived the entrance 
was filled and packed tight with sod, 
and guessing at about where they would 
find the wolf, they began digging from 
above, and after digging down about 
six feet, the loose sand in the top of 
the den caved in, and there exposed to 
view was the old mother wolf and six 
little puppies. The old wolf, with a 
mother’s instinct, looked ready and will- 
ing to fight to the last to protect her off- 
spring. lLotspiech suggested shooting 
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her, but the cowboys seeing some fun 
ahead, insisted on pulling her out with 
a rope and giving the dogs a little re- 
venge. A rope was procured from one 
of the saddles and the noose lowered in- 
to the hole. After considerable maneuv- 
ering, they got the noose around the 
wolf’s neck, and going up the hill about 
twenty feet, they pulled her out of the 
hole. The moment her body appeared, 
the dogs were at her, and handicapped 
with the rope which the boys kept taut, 
she was not able to put up much of a 
fight. In less than a minute the dogs 
had torn her to pieces, therby ending 
the career of the two most ferocious and 
destructive wolves that ever infested the 
Sand Hill country. The pups were shot 
and buried in the den with the old wolf, 
whose hide was not taken, as it was too 
badly mutilated to make a rug. 

‘‘There,’’ says Lotspiech, ‘‘I hope 
that’s the last of the wolf chase, for it’s 
about time we were getting back to the 
stock raising business.’’ The reward of 
$200 was paid to Lotspiech, which par- 
tially compensated for the loss of stock 
he had suffered. 


Huntin’ Season 


w’en 
every 


It’s 


summer time 
leaf is gone, 


is over an’ mos’ 


W’en there’s no more scent of clover, an’ 


the 
That 


nights 
my 


is gittin’ 
pa he gits all smilin’ an’ he 


long, 


wi’stles dreadful fine, 
An’ you couldn’t git him rilin’ for a mil- 


lion dollar mine. 


Then pa he gits out his rifle an’ examines 
it to see 

If ther’s just the least’st 
shouldn’t ough to be. 

Then he shouts “Now fetch some 
an’ the ram-rod an’ the ile!” 

Say! pa keeps us all a’trottin’ in a huntin’ 
kin’ o’ style. 


trifle as_ it 


cotton, 


Then’s w’en ma she speaks mos’ sadly as 
she says, “Oh do take care, 

For I really feel so badly that I mos’ am 
dead with scare.” 

Then pa savs. “There aint no reason w’y 
men’s wives’s should hev fears 

Jes’ becus its’ huntin’ season an’ the mens 
goes huntin’ deers!” 


Guess ’em guides mus’ eat mos’ steady, 
countin’ by the load of things 

That my pa hes to git ready wile he 
wisles an’ he sings,— 

Last of al pa gits his compass for to see 
if it goes right. 

Say! aint it a jolly rumpus’ packin’ huntin’ 
things at night? 


But the time I count mos’ jolly is w’en pa 
brings home the deers, 
ma seys “it’s melancholy!” 
“Can’t help sheddin’ tears!” 
But us boys say ‘“pa’s the Greatest,” an 
we cheer him till we’re hoarse; 
An’ (now, this is jes the latest), ma, she 
jines with us of course. 


ITILLIAN WATERS M’MURTRY. 


Tho’ an’ she 


, 

















THE BABY MUSK-OX AFTER TRAVELING 6,382 MILES TO ITS PRESENT HOME 


THE MUSK-OX 


WALTER L. BEASLEY 


The new baby musk-ox which was re- 
ceived last February at the New York 
Zoological Park, through the energetic 
efforts of Director W. T. Horna- 
day is one of the rarest and most note- 
worthy animal prizes which has possi- 
bly entered civilization in recent years. 
Besides, being the only living specimen 
in captivity in the world surrounds the 
little animal with unusual zoological in- 
terest. It was captured at Melville 
Island, one of the most westerly of the 
Arctic Islands, longitude 75 degrees 
north latitude, and 110 west, by Cap- 


tain Joseph E. Bernier, who com- 
manded the Canadian Government’s ex- 
ploring ship, the ‘‘ Arctic,’’ on her late 
voyage north. The Arctic wintered and 
formally took possession of the island in 
the name of the Canadian Government. 
Captain Bernier reports this island to 
be a great paradise of all sorts of polar 
game and is inhabited by vast numbers 
of musk-oxen, reindeer, bears and other 
animals. About seventy-five musk-oxen 
were killed to provide food during the 
winter season to the ship’s company. 
The baby musk-ox after capture was 
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fed on condensed milk and hay during 
the return trip of the ship to Quebec, 
from where it was shipped in a comfort- 
able crate by express to the New York 
Zoological Park. Although well known 
for more than a century, the musk-ox 
has been one of the very last of the 
world’s large mammals to be brought 
into captivity. This has been due to the 
cost of capturing and transporting the 
animal alive from the far North to a 
temperate climate. Arriving in the 
winter season, however, being in perfect 
condition, having abundance of food, 
consisting of clover hay, crushed oats, 
fresh chopped vegetables, etc., there is a 
fair chance that the animal will live four 
or five years. ‘The little Aretic new- 
comer seems to be contented with civil- 
ized surroundings and is very comfort- 
ably quartered in a large corral where 
there is a rocky ledge and plenty of 
space for exercise and a rustic log barn 
to be housed in at night. The price paid 
for the specimen was $700. 

‘‘Miss Melville,’’ as she has’ been 
christened, was about six months old 
when captured, and is in a splendid, 
healthy condition, possessing a happy 
and playful disposition, good” temper, 
ete. The entire bedy is covered with a 
dense mass of fine, dark brown hair of 
a woolly nature, having a broad white 
band across the forehead and a light 
gray saddle-mark on the back. The 
legs are of white or grayish color. The 
two short horns are hid in a thick mass 
of wool on the head. In time, however, 
the horns will grow together at the base 
until they meet in the center of the fore- 
head. When full grown the whole top 
of the head is covered by a pair of horns 
enormously flattened at the base and 
meeting each other in the center line of 
the forehead. From the meeting point 
they sweep downward over the edge of 
the cranium, close to the cheeks, but fin- 
ally re-curved upward before coming to 
a point. 

One of the striking and remarkable 
features of the musk-oxen is its long 
hair, which often drags in the snow, 
leaving a trail in their pathway. This is 
so dense that neither cold nor moisture 
can penetrate to its body. There is also 
a short inner coat, a dense brown growth, 
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which affords a special warmth to the 
body. The baby is about three feet 
long and nearly two and a half feet in 
height ; it might be said to be about half 
grown, and weighs 225 pounds. A full 
size adult male stands four feet 5 inches 
high at the shoulders and is five feet 
seven inches in length, weighing about 
1,200 pounds. 

The meat of the musk-ox is as good as 
any beef, Commander Peary and all 
Aretie explorers having had to depend 
largely on this animal to furnish food. 
There is no taste or odor of musk about 
the flesh. They are reported to be very 
strong and tireless animals, traveling 
long distances in search of new feeding 
grounds, their food being grass, willows, 
twigs and saxifrage obtained by pawing 
through the snow. They travel and feed 
in herds of from five to twenty-five, and 
their hunting, though requiring a great 
deal of work, is not difficult. Owing, 
probably to their freedom from molesta- 
tion in their Arctic haunts, they are 
comparatively tame. A large herd on 
the approach of natives and their fierce 
sledge dogs, will form in a bunch or bar- 
ricade, with heads radiating, while the 
calves, if any, retreat under their moth- 
ers, the big bull leader standing outside 
of the group, head down and pawing the 
ground, ready to meet the charge of the 
dogs in any direction. They therefore 
fall an easy prey to the rifle and require 
little skill to kill. Single animals, or two 
or three together, run only to the near- 
est rock ledge, hill-top or the natural 
feature which affords them some protec- 
tion in the rear, when they turn and 
faee the enemy. 

The musk-ox inhabits the northeast 
coast of Greenland, from Franz Joseph 
Foirs, Latitude 72°, to the most north- 
erly point of land, also the Barren 
Grounds of Northern Canada, north of 
Latitude 54°, from Great Bear Lake to 
Hudson Bay, and Grant. Land. There 
is none of these animals in any part of 
Aretie America west of the Mackenzie 
River. Now that man has gained a foot- 
hold in their remote Arctic habitat and 
they being comparatively easy prey to 
secure, it means their extermination in 
a comparatively short time. 





REMINISCENCES OF JAP—THE 
MISGUIDED 


KATHERINE FALL PETTEY 


We did not invite Jap on our hunting 
trip because he was a bear hound, or a 
deer hound, or a well or illy trained field 
dog. We took him because he was a 
member of the family, who had come to 
us with no other recommendation than 
any good natured water spaniel pos- 
sesses. He had lived from his puppy- 
hood in a city and his master, from whom 
we got him, was a Mexican truck driver. 
Jap used to sit on the seat with the Mex- 
ican, where he learned the laws of bal- 
ance so perfectly he might in time have 
been a bare-back rider in a circus. 

He had never in his life been in the 
land of the mountains; of big game or of 
small; he had seen many a cat on the 
back fence, however, and promenading 
through alley ways, picking their ways 
daintily, like mincing, fine ladies over 
tin cans and rubbish, until Jap appeared 
on the scene with a mingled snort and 
bark and a mighty rush, when lady- 
like behavior was forgotten in wild 
flights—and if cornered, anything but 
a grande dame expression was in evi- 
dence. So Jap, of course, mistook rab- 
bits for eats along our way across the 
plains. The first few days we were out 
he chased himself footsore and his 
tongue must have grown many inches 
from its constant lolling. 

For a week in camp he never left my 
side. Whether through a bluff at pro- 
tecting me, the only woman in camp, or 
because he feared his bewilderment 
might shame him in the eyes of the men, 
I don’t know. 

I remember one morning I walked 
about a half a mile from our tents, down 
a beautiful winding pathway, carrying 
a little twenty-two. Had the men been 
at camp when I left I would have had 
to lug something more pretentions than 
a make-believe rifle, for we were in the 
big game country of the Sierra Madres, 
in Mexico. Though we had seen bear 
and deer tracks, and freshly made, none 
of the men had been successful in get- 


ting even a glimpse of the track makers. 
As I had never seen a bear in its native 
haunts, and as my fears are always of 
things I have seen—which bespeaks lit- 
tle imagination—I had forgotten the 
whole Bruin family. 

On this walk Jap accompanied me, at 
my heels decorously enough for a while, 
when, spying a rock squirrel, which he 
doubtless concluded was one of his tor- 
mented eats, off he went after him, his 
muttered ‘‘woof’’ an insolent challenge. 
The squirrel whisked up the mountain 
side and under a ledge of rock. Jap 
sniffed around his hiding place for a 
few moments, then back he came to me 
with a comical expression on his face, de- 
picting a puzzled state of mind. He re- 
membered that city cats spat at him, 
anyway. 

The path here left the level and 
wound like a graceful ribbon up the side 
of the mountain. It was a breathless 
morning; not a leaf, that I could see, 
stirred in the stiliness. Feeling disin- 
clined for further exertion, I sat down 
in the shade of some bushes that lined 
the pathway, Jap making short excur- 
sions back and forth, sniffing under 
leaves, chasing small birds from bush to 
bush, and getting acquainted with his 
unusual surroundings, but always com- 
ing back to me to see that I was there. 
All at once I missed him. I was about 
to whistle to him, when through the cur- 
tain of foliage which shut me in, I saw 
him standing motionless, looking at 
something upon the side of the moun- 
tain ; the hair on his back was on end like 
that of a razor-back hog. The rustling 
of leaves, as I crept from my resting 
place, to join him, may have startled his 
terror-stilled pulses into life again, for 
he turned like a well-behaved pivot, and 
with his tail tucked between his legs, ig- 
nominiously fled for camp. I never saw 
a dog run so fast in my life. His front 
legs were—as far as I could see him— 
where his back legs should have been, ac- 
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cording to every law of a well-made dog. 
The cook informed me when I returned 
that ‘‘He skeered the life out’n me. He 
whizzed the campin’ stools, pans and 
kittles right an’ lef’, he come so fas’.’’ 
Bob’s complexion had hardly returned 
to its normal blackness when I reached 
camp, which I frankly admit was no 
longer than I could help—after my in- 
quisitive mind satisfied itself as to the 
cause of Jap’s departure. Yes, it was 
a bear, all right. Just a glance proved 
that. I didn’t spend much time exchang- 
ing the courtesies of the day with him, 
either. As a child I was known to be 
the swiftest runner among the followers 
of ‘‘prisoner’s base,’’ and my unecon- 
scious prayer must have been ‘‘Back- 
ward, turn backward, O Time, in your 
flight.’’ 

When the hunters returned about 
twelve, hungry and thoroughly disgusted 
at their ill luek, I told them, noncha- 
lantly, of the bear Jap and I had seen, 
but neither Jap, the cook, nor I breathed 
a word of how meager a glimpse we had 
had of his bearship. The men trailed 
him, however, and brought him back 
with them late in the evening, limp and 
harmless enough. 

It was only a few nights after this 
that Jap again came in for his share of 
notice. He was lying within my tent, 
before the open flap—and_ probably 
dreaming of the happy home he had left, 

~when a little black and white creature 
wandered across his half-conscious vi- 
sion. ,‘‘At last,’’ thought Jap, “‘here’s 
a eat that is a eat, sure enough,’’ and 
with his familiar ‘‘Woof,’’ after that 
Madame Feline he sallied. But this 
pretty country cat was not to be bluffed. 
She stood her ground very well, being 
possessed of a weapon more efficient 
than mere claws. The result was com- 
plete humiliation of the enemy; he re- 
treated to my tent. I loved Jap before 
this, and I love him to this day ; but that 
night, and for several nights and days 
following, my affection waned—or at 
any rate absence made my heart grow 
fonder. We tied him to a tree and 
though, always during his disgrace we 
spoke in kindly accents to him, I was 
sorry a megaphone had not been in- 
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eluded in our outfit. However, when in- 









tentions of man or beast are of the best, 
happiness comes invariably, and Jap re- 
deemed himself the day he caught the 
deer. 

The men had killed only one deer in 
two weeks’ time and we had returned to 
a diet of bacon, though with so many 
other good things to eat, I have an idea, 
never before expressed, that we had 
grown lazy from overfeeding. This thing 
of taking a cook on a camping trip is 
too luxurious a way to live in the woods, 
anyway. But, as I insisted on the lux- 
ury—this, also, is the first time I’ve 
voiced this truth. 

We were loafing in camp and I was 
steeping my senses in the delights of 
woodsy odors (Jap’s fragrance had 
faded and gone), amid the beauties of 
shadows of leaves weaving in and out in 
their somnolent dance over a velvety 
greensward, when my eyes, becoming 
trained to shy moving things, were at- 
tracted to the daintiest little tan crea- 
ture—a doe by all that was lucky for 
lazy men—tripping right down to our 
spring to drink. I called out to the men. 
The deer turned and leaped into the un- 
derbrush, with a procession of hungry- 
for-deer-meat followers. The official 
hunters in the lead with their guns, of 
course. Bob with a long-handled spoon, 
Jap and I bringing up the rear. I heard 
a shot from one of the men ahead of me, 
and Jap, the erstwhile coward, sailed val- 
iantly in the direction of the shot. The 
deer, we found afterward, was wounded 
in the left hind leg, but she made mighty 
good time nevertheless, for our chase 
lasted about twenty minutes. When we 
came upon her, almost concealed in the 
thick underbrush—will you believe it? 
—Jap was holding her fast by the leg, a 
prisoner. 

Dear old Jap! Though of a breed 
that displays an aptitude for retrieving, 
after his many adventures wherein he 
had made himself the butt of camp ridi- 
cule, it would not have been surprising 
had he howled with fear at the sight of | 
a duck—whereas, by all that was won- © 
derful, he redeemed himself by captur- 
ing a deer, twice as large as himself, 
apropos of which it may be said that 
mankind is not alone in contradictions. 











TABLET BEARING NAMES OF MOST NOTABLE EXPLORERS. 


At the Mississippi's Source 


H. M. Kingery 


As New York has made Niagara free, 
so has the state of Minnesota embraced 
the headwaters of the Mississippi. in a 
public park. About 1890 thinking men 
became alarmed at the rapid destruction 
of the forests and awoke to the fact that 
the beautiful valley in which the Father 
of Waters is born was in danger. The 
effect of cutting off the forests and leav- 
ing the valley bare would certainly be to 
dry up its‘springs and smaller lakes and 
reduce the infant river itself to a tiny 
rill, if it were not dried up entirely. 

As a result of this awakening a bill 
was passed by the Legislature creating 
the ‘‘Itasea State Park,’’ a tract five by 
seven miles in extent, embracing the 
whole of the Itasea basin and the low 
range of hills surrounding it. Much of 
the land was private property, but pro- 
vision was made for its gradual pur- 
chase. The plan was to preserve the for- 
ests, fish and game within this park, 
which was to be conducted on much the 
same principles as the National Park of 
the Yellowstone. 

This public-spirited design has been 
defeated in part by the greed of the lum- 
bermen, who bought up what they could 


of the private lands within park limits, 
cut their timber and dragged it through 
the park forests to the shore of Itasca, 
whose outlet was damned so as to enable 
them to float their lumber down the 
river. Of course, the raising of the 
lake’s level drowned out much of the tim- 
ber growing on its margin and greatly 
disfigured its shores. With all this van- 
dalism, however, much has been accom- 
plished, and it is to be hoped that in a 
few years the state park may have re- 
covered its old beauty and may be pro- 
tected from further attacks. 

The reservation contains many points 
of interest connected with its early his- 
tory and exploration, and many of these 
are marked with oaken tablets twenty 
feet high and a foot or more in di- 
ameter, painted white and lettered with 
suitable inscriptions. The tablet repre- 
sented in the photograph stands near 
the northern extremity of Lake Itasca. 
where the tiny Mississippi makes its 
exit, and bears the names of the most 
notable explorers, with dates and record 
of principal discoveries, from Morrison 
in 1804 and Schoolcraft in 1832 to the 
creation of the park in 1891. 
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To Our Motoring Friends 


The readers of this department are cor- 
dially invited to write to the editor regard- 
ing any troubles they may experience in any 
branch of motoring, either ashore or afloat 
—on land, lake, river or sea, or in the blue 
empyrean above. Inquiries from automobil- 
ists, motor-boatmen, or power-yachtsmen, 
amateur aviators and all others interested iu 
motoring, will be welcomed and carefully 
answered through this department. 


Contributions of motoring experiences are 
also invited and the editor will likewise 
gladly receive suggestions for articles and 
features of a helpful nature that will tend 
to make the department increasingly useful 
and interesting to all who use the motor as 
a means of transportation. Let us “get to- 
gether,” particularly on the subject of en- 
gine troubles and how to remedy them. 

Address Editor Motoring Department, Out 
door Life, Denver, Colorado. 


Hints for Automobilists 


Failure of Water Circulation. 


Any failure in the water circulation of a 
motor, unless detected at once, will cause 
overheating, the results of which may prove 
very serious. For this reason a careful 
watch should be kept on the water pressure 
gauge; but if that useful index is not fitted, 
the engine and pipes should be felt by hand. 
Should the car begin to run sluggishly the 
test tap should be opened, where such is 
fitted, or some means found of discovering 
if the usual volume of water is circulating. 
Steam rising from the vent hole in tank 
or radiators is a sign that the temperature 
is getting dangerously high. That the cir- 
culation is going on properly, can be gener- 
ally seen by opening the filling cap on the 
top of the radiator. In case of failure the 
points to look to for defects are indicated 
below: 

The Pump. 


Should the pump not be functioning prop- 
erly, it will be comparatively cool to the 
touch as compared with the water jacket 
and pipes. If the drive is by friction-wheel, 
see that the wheel is not slipping. If it is, 
slightly tension the spring, so as to make 
the contact just sufficient to fully overcome 
the vibration of the road. Over-tightening 
only brings a severe strain on the pump 


bearings, and may render the spindle use- 
less, or destroy the ball races if such be 
fitted. If the leather on the wheel is greasy, 
carefully clean it and the part of the fly- 
wheel against which it bears with gasolene 
or kerosene. See that the spindle has ‘not 
seized in its bearings for lack of lubrication 
The friction-driven pump is now seldom 
fitted. 

If a chain drive, the chain might break or 
come off, which is generally due to undue 
slackness. It should be adjusted until there 
is a just perceptible sag. 

If the pump is gear-driven, there is not 
so much danger of trouble, though the key 
or the coupling by which it is driven may 
shear or come adrift. 

The drive being right, the next point to 
make sure of is that the internal economy 
of the pump is in order. 


Types of Pumps. 


Centrifugal and cog-wheel pumps are the 
two types most in use for motor cars. The 
first requires a higher speed than that which 
is necessary for the latter. As the cen- 
trifugal pump is merely a fan-wheel revolv- 
ing in an inclosed chamber, there is practi- 
cally nothing to get out of order, and from 
this point of view it is better than the oth- 
er, but its high speed is trying to the bear- 
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ings and it is these that cause trouble with 
this type of pump. Dirt may possibly get in, 
but a thorough washing out will remedy this 
If grit is allowed to remain in the pump 
it may wear the bearings and affect its ef- 
ficiency. The application of a hose is gen- 
erally effective. The bearings are usually of 
the plain type, and if in proper order the 
friction set up in them is very slight. They 
should be kept well greased with a grease 
pump and if any heat is noticeable the car 


should not be run till the cause is ascer- 
tained. 
For the efficient working of a cogwheel 


pump it is necessary that there should be 
but a slight suspicion of side-play—that is, 
between the flanges of the pump casing and 
the side of the cogwheels. A curious spe- 
cies of trouble in some types of this .class 
of pump is set up by the shearing of the 
pins or keys fixing the wheels on the spin- 
dles. In modern practice the drive between 
the engine shaft and the pump spindle is so 
arranged as to be in sight and easily remov- 
able, so that there is no difficulty in seeing 
if the pump is working. 

A slight leakage of water is not of much 
consequence, If, however, the leak is bad, 
see that the grease cup is thoroughly full, 
and screw the top partially home. Also see 
that the packing gland nut is tight. If the 
packing wears, it will have to be replaced. 
Tow, greased with tallow, makes the best 
packing. It is well, when testing the pump, 
to run the engine at its normal speed, as 
the velocity of the water from the pump to 
the jacket varies with the speed of the en- 
gine. 








Danger from Frost. 


If the pump freezes and the engine is 
started it will probably result in the shear- 
ing of the key, and also damage to the key- 
way. A temporary roadside repair may be 
effected, but it is really a job for a skilled 
mechanic, as it is essential that the key 
should be a perfect fit in the key way and 
boss. 

When the temperature is below freezing 
point there is the danger of the water freez- 
ing in the circulation system, which often 
results in cracked water jackets or burst 
pipes. 

Heating the Garage. 


Many motorists have had their water jack- 
ets, pipes, etc., ruined from this cause, and 
iucurred great expense thereby. The only 
safe remedy is to have the garage heated 
by means of hot air, hot water, etc., as in 
the ordinary conservatory. Such an instal. 
lation, however, may entail a great deal of 
expense, but the difficulty can be got over 
in a much simpler and cheaper manner by 
using one of the stoves which burn a spe- 
cial fuel. In one such stove used in Europe 
the fuel is in the form of small cylinders 
Two or three of these are placed in a fire 
for a few minutes; they are then put into 
the lower portion of the stove and other 
cylinders piled on top. A single charge will 
last an entire night, and the heat can be. 
controlled to a nicety by varying the air in- 
let. The fuel only smolders and will not ig- 
nite gasolene. In fact, gasolene, it is said, 
can be poured over one of these stoves with- 
out any ill result. For this reason the 









A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


insurance companies permit their use. 
Apart altogether from the danger of freez- 
ing, the use of these stoves, by making the 
atmosphere comparatively dry and equable 
in the motor house, is a saving to the car- 
riage work, upholstery, tires, etc. This ap- 
plies, of course, to private garages, public 
garages being usually properly heated. 


Touring in Winter. 


When touring, however, or away ‘from 
home, a heated garage is sometimes hard to 
find, in fact it is seldom available. Under 
such circumstances the car should be run 
into the house provided for it so that the 
front portion will occupy the farthest corner 
from the entrance, and the water should be 
drawn out of the water system as far as 
possible. In letting the water off the cap 
of the filling pipe should be unscrewed. The 
pipe leading from the water jacket should 
be opened, and also the cock leading from 
the radiator to the tank. If there is a cock 
or plug to the radiator, this should also be 
left open to insure the last drop of water 
draining away, and also the cocks or plugs 
often used to drain the water jacket. 

It is not sufficient to open a cock some- 
where in the circulating system without 
making quite sure that the cock in question 
is at the lowest point, for very often cocks 
are fitted merely for testing the circulation. 
or washing-out purposes, and are not in the 
right position to entirely drain the system. 
It is sometimes impossible to completely 
drain the pump, so in frosty weather it is 
well, before starting, to gently heat the met- 
al casing by means of hot cloths, etce., in 
order to get rid of any ice that might in- 
terfere with its proper working and which 
sometimes results in the driving spindle 
shearing off. Should the carbureter be wa- 
ter-jacketed, the freezing of the water will, 
in most cases, burst the jacket. 


Covering the Bonnet. 


In very many cases, however, it is impos- 
sible to entirely empty the water system, 
and even a very trifling amount of liquid 
at the bottom of the water jacket or in the 
pump may cause serious damage. We have 
known of a case where a sandy deposit in 
the bottom of the jacket has retained suf- 
ficient moisture to burst it. It is possible 
also that the taps may be choked. For this 
reason we should recommend the motorist 
to pile all available rugs over the engine 
bonnet. This will prevent freezing unless 
the frost is very severe. In the latter case 
the only really safe method is to use some 
preparation calculated to entirely prevent 
freezing. 


Anti-Freezing Solutions. 


By adding chemicals to the water in a 
circulation system the freezing point is low- 
ered, and if the water were always kept 
at a very low temperature the number ot 
substances that could be added without in- 
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jury to the pipes, etc., would be fairly large, 
but the number is limited by the fact that 
during the working of the engine the tem- 
perature is raised to nearly boiling point. 
This heat is quite sufficient to decompose 
many of the added substances, setting free 
agents which would attack and eat away the 
metal of the pipes and tanks. The safest, 
but most expensive substance to add to the 
circulating water is glycerine; but it must 
be kept in mind that fresh glycerine must 
be occasionally added to make up for the 
losses which occur through the glycerine be- 
ing carried off with the steam. Calcium 
chloride can also be used for the same pur- 
pose; it is cheap, easily obtainable and it is 
stated by those who have used it to be harm 
less. 


Water Pipes and Connections, 


An air-lock in the pipes is exceedingly dil- 
ficult to diagnose, because it may only par- 
tially interfere with the water circulation. 
In the majority of modern cars there is lit- 
tle danger of an air-lock being formed, but 
with the older forms of vehicle, with the low 
down radiator and a separate water tank, it 
may occur. If an air-lock is suspected it is 
best to open every available water or air 
orifice and thoroughly drain out all water 
and fill up again with these openings only 
partially closed so as to allow the air to es- 
cape as the water comes in. 


Repairing Leaky Pipes. 


Leaking or broken pipes can easily be 
mended temporarily by connecting the frac- 
tured parts with a piece of rubber tubing, 
wired into position, and for this purpose 
suitable tubing should always be carried. Al- 
though a fairly good job can be made by 
means of wiring, it is much better to use a 
band, such as supplied by many dealers. A 
patented clip is made of a single strip of 
copper, broadened at one end, which is pro- 
vided with a slot, through which the strip 
is passed and wrapped a second time round 
the rubber pipe, the usual screw and flynut 
drawing the ends tight and insuring a per- 
fectly concentric grip of the pipe. The head 
of the screw is square and bears against a 
flat shoulder on the copper strip, so that 
when once pushed in, the screw will not 
turn round; thus there is no need to hold the 
end of the screw with spanner, plier or 
screwdriver when turning the flynut home 

Where a long length of flexible pipe is 
necessary, the use of wire-armored rubber 
hose instead of metal pipes will minimize 
the risk of breakage or leakage. This hose 
accommodates itself to vibration and causes 
but little strain on the unions. 

It is advisable also to occasionally renew 
such hose connections, especially if there 
has been any prolonged overheating of the 
pipes and radiator, as such will rapidly 
cause the rubber to disintegrate or parboil, 
the result being that particles will find their 
way into the passages and possibly cause 
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failure at the pump later. For the same 
reason the motorist should use only the best 
quality armored or unarmored steam hose, 
as he prefers. 

In using armored hose, trouble is some- 
times experienced with the ends of the wire 
coil which forms the armor around the tube 
becoming loose and straggling away from 
the tube. The best way to overcome this 
is to bend the last turn of the coil upon 
itself and fix with a blob of soft tinsmith’s 
solder. 

A leaking faced joint can be temporarily 
repaired by smearing the two faces with 
boiled linseed oil and a coating of. white 
lead before putting together; but a “faced” 
joint should when possible be treated as 
such, and refaced by competent hands when 
repair is called for. 


Repair for a Pipe Break. 


Should a pipe break about the union which 
secures it to the cylinder, a temporary re- 
pair may, in many cases, be effected by 
binding thin rubber tubing, such as is used 
for bicycle tubes, round the union and nut 
and wiring it on to the broken end of the 
pipe. Even sheet rubber can be made to do 
service, and a strong rubber band is an ex- 
cellent thing for securing it to the union 
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socket. Of course the weight will have to 
be taken off this joint by means of wire 
supports or otherwise. 


The Radiator. 


In cases of defective circulation the radi- 
ator is often at fault, being insufficient to 
cool the water. Deposit may get into the 
radiator from the pump or otherwise, but if 
water is used which is free from lime and 
foreign matter of that kind rust may result, 
but very little scale. If, on the other hand, 
the water is limy or chalky there is not 
much rust, but a lot of scale. Either can 
be got rid of by a thorough swilling through 
with a strong solution of soda. The solution 
should be left in for an hour or two and 
then run off, and if much deposit comes 
away another dose should be given. Rain 
water is best, provided it is put through a 
strainer. One authority says that he has 
never found that rust mattered much. In 
fact he has come to the conclusion that the 
best thing to do is to let rust form and not 
to change the water any time unless it gets ; 
thick. 

Radiator Repairs. 

Leakages may usually be stopped by the 
use of a soldering bit with resin as a flux. 
A useful combined solder and resin is sold 
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in sticks, and one of these should be carried 
on a car. Any tinsmith is competent to 
staunch a leak or effect repair to the com- 
mon form of radiator, but the honeycomb 
type requires most careful treatment lest in 
tightening one tube a whole series may be 
made leaky. It is essentially special work, 
and should be referred to some maker of mo- 
tor fittings. i 

For temporary repairs to leaking pipes or 
tubular radiators a useful remedy will be 
found in mixing genuine white lead with a 
dusting of litharge to the consistency of 
thin putty and smearing the same over the 
point of leakage, afterwards “serving” it 
with a bandage of waxed light thread, or 
failing the latter, a narrow tape previously 
steeped in boiled oil. A couple of strands of 
light copper wire then applied will prevent 
the bandage slackening back. 


Plugs for Stopping Leaks. 


One of the special plugs used for stopping 
leaks should be kept by every motorist 
whose car is fitted with a honeycomb radi- 
ator. A very simple contrivance consists of 
two squares of thin plate aluminum with 
sheet rubber attached to one side. On the 
side carrying the sheet rubber there is a lit- 
tle lug, and one end of a spiral spring is 
hooked on to one of the plugs. With the 
plug is supplied a jointed wire about six 
inches long. This is passed through the de- 
fective tube in the radiator and the other 
end of the spring is looped on to a hook 
in the wire. The spring is then pulled 
through the tube by the aid of the wire un- 
til the end protrudes at the far side of the 
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radiator when the second plug is hooked on 
to the other side of the spring. The ten- 
sion of the spring keeps the rubber faces 
tight up against the faulty section of the 
radiator and so effectively stops the leak. 
The whole arrangement is simple and can 
be fitted by anybody. 

To minimize the risk of pipes and radi 
ators getting choked with a deposit of for- 
eign matter, some owners use a wide-spout- 
ed water can with a piece of turkish bath 
towel tightly folded and jammed into the 
base of the spout. This forms an effective 
filter. 

A Defective Fan. 


If the belt slips the fan will not revolve 
fast enough to keep the water adequately 
cool, Clean periodically, dress with castor 
oil and keep well adjusted. 


Cracked Water Jacket. 


A leakage or crack in the water jacket is 
not uncommon, and will affect its efficiency. 
The best method of dealing with this is to 
have the casting repaired ®by brazing, or, 
preferably, autogeneous welding. 

The water jackets should be examined 
periodica!!y to see if any furring-up or cor- 
rosion has taken place. They might be well 
hosed out with a hose pipe, and a powerful 
stream of water sent through until it comes 
out quite clear and free from rust deposit. 
This should be sent through from all the 
inlets and in the opposite direction through 
the outlets, the position of the cylinders be- 
ing constantly altered so as to insure the 
water thoroughly swilling out all round the 
valve ports and corners. 











MOTOR BOATING 

















Amateur Boat-Building 


Amateur builders of motor-boats are found 
everywhere in ever-increasing numbers. The 
old idea was that there are many technical 
difficulties in the way of those who do not 
care, or have not the time, to make a thor- 
ough study of the subject. Such an idea 
is a mistake, for boat-building is well worth 
the amateur’s attention and is really a sim- 
ple craft. Modern methods have also made 
it particularly easy for the amateur to con- 
struct all or part of his boat. 

To be able to build a boat well and to his 
own ideas and plans requires that the ama- 
teur should be both a designer and a builder, 
which in their turn require that he should 
be an efficient draftsman and carpenter. No 
one can hope to succeed in building a boat 
to his own plan unless he is fully able to 
design and lay down the lines and body 
plan of the proposed craft, and added to 


this in many kinds of boats, such as a sail- 
ing boat or power launch, it is necessary 
that he should be able to calculate the dis- 
placement and the position of the center of 
buoyancy. With this knowledge at his com- 
mand, an unlimited field is opened to the 
amateur boat builder, as he will be able to 
build after his own ideas. 

Plans and patterns can, however, now be 
purchased for so many different models that 
the amateur who does not care to attempt 
designing a boat has the choice of many 
tried and approved designs ready to his hand 
when he starts to build his own craft. 


Choosing an Engine. 


When buying an engine the novice should 
look for a simple machine, one easy to keep 
in running order, and one that requires the 
least possible attention. The life of an en 
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A YOUNG 
In the motor boat harbor, Lincoln Park, Chicago. 


gine should be taken into consideration 
very carefully, that is, how long will the 
different parts wear before they have to be 
replaced? Are the bearings and the run- 
ning parts of the engine designed to stand 
hard work without wearing out quickly? Re- 
member, the cheapest engine in the end to 
buy is one that requires the least amount 
of repairs. Every part of a good modern 
gasolene engine can be readily examined 
and adjusted by the’ operator without the 
assistance of a machine shop. 

The business reputation and financial re 
sponsibility of the manufacturers are fac- 
tors which should be considered in making 
a selection, and where a satisfactory choice 
cannot be arrived at in any other manner, 
these points should be carefully considered 
in making the purchase. 

There are four essential points which are 
the most vital on all engines: the general 
construction, the igniter, the carbureter and 
the lubrication. 

By the general construction we mean the 
materials used on the engine, the workman- 
ship shown, and the mechanical principles 
underlying the work. 

The igniter transmits the sparks and as a 
gasolene engine cannot he run without a 
spark, this point is rightly reckoned among 
the vital features. 





ENTHUSIAST 
Beyond the trees are the restless waters of Lake 


Michigan. 





The carbureter mixes the gasolene fuel 
and air to form the gas from which power 
to run the engine is developed, and is there- 
fore an all-important factor. 

As regards lubrication, every engine 
should be properly lubricated to run suc- 
cessfully, the crank-pin being the hardest to 
oil. The mechanical principles of all two- 
cycle and of all four-cycle engines are simi- 
lar, but the other points mentioned are not, 
and it is these points that should be care- 
fully considered in choosing an engine. 

Before buying an engine of any particular 
build, the prospective purchaser should, it 
possible, inspect a similar engine in opera- 
tion, doing the same class of work for 
which he requires it. He should examine 
its construction thoroughly, study its prin- 
ciples and learn all he can from the owner 
or operator as to its behavior under vary- 
ing circumstances—and as to its foibles. 
Equipped with such information he will wel- 
come the arrival of his new engine with a 
better understanding of what he may expect 
from it. 

A 16-foot launch with a 1%-h.p. motor will 
have a speed of about 7 miles per hour, and 
the same launch with a 3%-h.p. engine will 
have a speed of about 9 miles per hour. A 
25-foot runabout with a 5%-h.p. engine will 
have a speed of 8 miles per hour, but the 
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same boat may be fitted with anything up 
to a 25-h.p. engine, with which a speed of 
about 21 miles per hour can be reached. 
When a completed hull is purchased from a 
reputable builder of motor-boats there need 
be little fear of instailing an engine which 
the hull will not stand, for the boats are 
usually guaranteed to stand any power, if 
properly installed, that the hull will accom- 
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modate for space. Upon being informed as 
to the speed desired from any stock mode! 
boat the builders will advise the purchase: 
as to the engine which, in their opinion, 
will be best adapted for it. Some builders 
make no extra charge for installing an en- 
gine, but list the latter separately as a con- 
venient method of permitting a choice of 
power. 
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Demand for Flying Machines 


As a commercial proposition the manufac- 
ture and sale of motor-equipped aeroplanes 
is making much more rapid advance. than 
at first obtained in the similar handling of 
the automobile. Great, and even phenome- 
nal as was the commercial development of 
the motor car, that of the flying machine 
is even greater. This is a startling state- 
ment, but it is fully warranted by the facts. 

It is barely more than a year ago (1909) 
that attention was seriously attracted to 
the motor-equipped aeroplane as a vehicle 
possible of manipulation by others than pro- 
fessional aviators. Up to that time such 
actual flights as were made were almost 
éxclusively with the sole purpose of dem- 
onstrating the practicability of the machine, 
and the merits of the ideas as to shape, 
engine power, etc., of the various producers. 

Results of Bleriot’s Daring. 

It was not until Bleriot flew across the 
Straits of Dover on July 25, 1909, that the 
general public awoke to a full realization 
of the fact that it was possible for others 
than professional aviators to indulge in avi- 
ation. Bleriot’s feat was accepted as proof 
that at last an absolutely new means of 
sport, pleasure and research had been prac- 
tically developed, and was within the reach 
of all who had the inclination, nerve and 
financial means to adopt it. 

From this event may be dated the birth of 
the modern flying machine into the world 
of business. The automobile was taken up 
by the general public from the very start 
because it was a proposition comparatively 
easy of demonstration. There was nothing 
mysterious or uncanny in the fact that a 
wheeled vehicle could be propelled on solid, 
substantial roads by means of engine power. 
And yet it took (comparatively speaking) a 
long time to really popularize the motor car. 

Wonderful Results in a Year. 

Men of large financial means engaged in 
the manufacture of automobiles, and expend- 
ed fortunes in attracting public attention to 
them through the medium of advertise- 
ments, speed and road contests, etc. By 





these means a mammoth business has been 
built up, but bringing this business to its 
present proportions required years of patient 
industry and indomitable pluck. 

At this writing, little more than a vear 
from the day when Bleriot crossed the 
Channel, the actual sales of flying ma- 
chines outnumber the actual sales of auto 
mobiles in the first year of their commer- 
cial development. This may appear incredi- 
ble, but it is a fact, as statistics will show. 

In this connection we should take into con- 
sideration the fact that up to a year ago 
there was no serious intention of putting 
flying machines on the market; no prepara- 
tions had been made to produce them on a 
commercial scale; no money had been ex- 
pended in advertisements with a view to 
selling them. 

Some of the Actual Results. 

Today flying machines are being pro- 
duced on a commercial basis, and there is 
a big demand for them. The people mak- 
ing them are overcrowded with orders. 
Some of the producers are already making 
arrangements to enlarge their plants and 
advertise their product for sale the same as 
is being done with automobiles, while a 
number of flying machine motor makers 
are already promoting the sale of their 
wares in this way. 

Here are a few actual figures of flying 
machine sales made by the more prominent 
proglucers since July 25, 1909: 

Santos Dumont, 100 machines; Bleriot, 
250; Farman, 180; Clemenceau-Wright, 100; 
Voisin, 120; Antoinette, 120. Many of these 
orders have been filled by delivery of the 
machines, and in others the construction 
work is under way. 

The foregoing are all of foreign make. In 
this country Curtiss and the Wrights are 
engaged.in similar work, but no actual fig- 
ures of their output are obtainable. 


Larger Plants Are Necessary. 


And this situation exists despite the fact 
that none of the producers are really 
equipped with adequate plants for turning 
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out their machines on a modern, business- 
like basis. The demand was so sudden and 
unexpected that it found them poorly pre- 
pared to meet it. This, however, is now 
being remedied by the erection of special 
plants, the enlargement of others and the 
introduction of new machinery and other la- 
bor-saving conveniences. 

Companies with large capitalization, to 
engage in the exclusive production of air- 
ships, are being organized in many parts of 
the world. One notable instance of this na- 
ture is worth quoting as illustrative of the 
manner in which the production of flying 
machines is being commercialized. This is 
the formation, at Frankfort, Germany, of the 
Flugmaschine Wright, G. m. b. H., with a 
capital of $119,000, the Krupps, of Essen, be- 
ing interested. 


Prices at Which Machines Sell. 


This wonderful demand from the public 
has come notwithstanding the fact that the 
machines, owing to lack of facilities for 
wholesale production, are far from being 
cheap. Such definite quotations as are 
made are on the following basis: 

Santos Dumont—List price $1,000. But 
owing to the rush of orders agents are read- 
ily getting from $1,300 to $1,500. This is 
the smallest machine made. 

Bleriot—List price $2,500. This is for the 
cross-channel type, with Anzani motor. 

Antoinette—List price from $4,000 to $5,- 
000 according to size. 

Wright—List price $5,600. 

Curtiss—List price $5,000. 

There is, however, no stability in prices, 
as purchasers are almost invariably ready 
to pay a considerable premium to facilitate 
delivery. 

The motor is the most expensive part of 
the flying machine. Motor prices range from 
$500 to $2,000, this latter amount being asked 
for the Curtiss engine. 


Systematic Instruction of Amateurs. 


In addition to the production of flying ma- 
chines many of the experienced aviators are 


First Aeroplane 


The first really successful aeroplane 
flight ever witnessed in Chicago was made 
on Wednesday afternoon, September 14th, 
at the aviation field, West Seventy-third 
street and South Forty-eighth avenue, by 
James J. Ward, an eighteen-year-old pro- 
tege of Glenn Curtiss. The machine used 
by young Ward was a Herring-Curtiss bi- 
plane. Ward started his machine from the 
ground, without the aid of the usual starting 
device, and soon attained a height of fifty 
feet. The biplane was moving at about the 
rate of forty-five miles an hour when he made 
the first turn at the southwest corner of the 
field. After the turn had been made he 
rose twenty-five feet higher and remained 
at that height during the rest of his five- 


making a business of the instruction of am- 
ateurs. Curtiss and the Wrights in this 
country have a number of punils, as have 
also the prominent foreigners. Schools of 
instruction are being opened in various parts 
of the world, not alone as private money- 
making ventures, but in connection with pub- 
lic educational institutions. One of these 
latter is to be found at the University of Bar- 
celona, Spain. 

The flying machine agent, the man who 
handles the machines on a commission, has 
also become a known quantity, and will soon 
be as numerous as his brother of the auto- 
mobile. The sign, “John Bird, Agent for 
Skimmer‘s Flying Machine,” is no longer a 
curiosity. 


The Airship Has Arrived. 


From all this we may well infer that the 
flying machine in practical form has arrived 
and that it is here to stay. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the time is close at 
hand when people will keep flying ma- 
chines just as they now keep automobiles 
and that pleasure jaunts will be fully as nu- 
merous and popular. With the important 
item of practicability fully demonstrated, 
“Come, Take a Trip in My Airship” will 
have more real significance than now at- 
taches to the vapid warblings of the vaude- 
ville vocalist. 

As a further evidence that the airship is 
really here, and that its presence is recog: 
nized in a business way, the action of life 
and accident insurance companies is inter- 
esting. Some of them are reconstructing 
their policies so as to include a special waiv- 
er of insurance by aviators. Anything 
which compels these great corporations to 
modify their policies cannot be looked upon 
as a mere curiosity or toy. 

It is some consolation to know that the 
movement in this direction is not thus far 
widespread. Moreover, it is more than prob- 
able that the competition for business wilil 
eventually induce the companies to act more 
liberally toward aviators, especially as the 
art of aviation advances. 


Flight in Chicago 


minute flight, in which he covered about 
three and one-half miles, making one and a 
quarter circuits of the field. He was forced 
to stop when the connecting-wire of the 
throttle broke. After the wire had been re- 
paired he intended to again attempt to fly, 
but found that the cam-shaft guide had be- 
come displaced and deferred the attempt. 
Ward is said to be the youngest person in 
the world to master an aeroplane and is said 
by those who know to be a “comer.” 

“T have flown farther than any one of the 
rest who have attempted to fly in Chicago,” 
said Ward after he landed, “and before long 


_ I will be able to fly as well and as far as 


any of them.” : 
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THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL AEROPLANE FLIGHT 


James J. 


Most previous attempts to fly in Chicago 
have been interfered with by the high winds 
that have usually prevailed. The wind was 
blowing with considerable velocity when 








IN CHICAGO 


Ward, 18 years old, in a Herring-Curtiss biplane, September 14. 1910 


young Ward rose into the air, but his flignt 
was successful in spite of it. 

A snapshot of Ward in the air is repro- 
duced herewith. 


Law of the Airship 


Successful aviation has evoked some pe- 
culiar things in the way of legal action and 
interpretation of the law. 

It is well understood that a man’s prop- 
erty cannot be used without his consent. 
This is an old established principle in com- 
mon law which holds good today. 

The limit of a man’s property lines, how: 
ever, have not been so well understood by 
laymen. According to eminent legal au- 
thorities such as Blackstone, Littleton and 
Coke, the “fathers of the law,” the owner 
of realty also holds title above and below 
the surface and this theory is generally ac- 
cepted without question by the courts. 


Rights of Property Owners. 


In other words the owner of realty also 
owns the sky above it without limit as to 
distance. He can dig as deep into his land 
or go as high into the air as he desires, 
provided he does not trespass upon or in- 
jure similar rights of others. 

The owner of realty may resist by force, 
all other means having failed, any trespass 
upon or invasion of his property. Other 
people, for instance, may not enter upon it, 





or over or under it, without his express per- 
mission and consent. There is only one 
exception, and this is in the case of public 
utility corporations such as railways, which, 
under the law of eminent domain, may con- 
demn a right of way across the property of 
an obstinate owner who declines to accept a 
fair price for the privilege. 
Privilege Sharply Confined. 

The law of eminent domain may be taken 
advantage of only by corporations which are 
engaged in serving the public. It is based 
upon the principles that the advancement 
and improvement of a community is of more 
importance and carries with it more rights 
than the interests of the individual owner. 
Put even in cases where the right of emi- 
nent domain is exercised there can be no 
confiscation of the individual’s property. 
Exercising the right of eminent domain is 
merely obtaining by public purchase what 
is held to be essential to the public good and 
which cannot be secured by private pur- 
chase. When eminent domain proceedings 
are resorted to, the court appoints apprais- 
ers, who determine upon the value of the 
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property wanted, and this value (in money) 
is paid to the owner. 


How It Affects Aviation. 


It should be kept in mind that this privi- 
lege of the “right of eminent domain” is ac- 
corded only to corporations which are en- 


gaged in serving the public. Individuals 
cannot take advantage of it. Thus far all 
aviation has been conducted by individuals; 
there are no flying machine or airship cor- 
porations regularly engaged in the transpor- 
tation of passengers, mails or freight. 

This leads up to the question, “What 
would happen if realty owners generally, or 
in any considerable numbers, should pro- 
hibit the navigation of the air above their 
holdings?” It is idle to say such a possi- 
bility is ridiculous—it is already an actu- 
ality in a few individual instances. 

One property owner in New Jersey, a jus- 
tice of the peace, maintains a large sign on 
the roof of his house warning aviators that 
they must not trespass upon his domain. 
That he is acting well within his rights in 
doing this is conceded by legal authorities. 

Hard to Catch Offenders. 

But, suppose the alleged trespass is com- 
mitted, what is the property owner going to 
do about it? He must first catch the tres- 
passer, and this would be a pretty hard job. 
ele certainly could not overtake him unless 
he kept a racing aeroplane for this special 
purpose. It would be equally difficult to 
identify the offender after the offense had 
been committed, even if he were located, as 
aeroplanes carry no license numbers. 

Allowing that the offender should be 
caught, the only recourse of the realty own: 
er is an action for damages. He may pre- 
vent the commission of the offense, by force 
if necessary, but after it is committed he 
can only sue for damages. And in doing 
this he would have a lot of trouble. 


Points to Be Proven. 
One of the first things the plaintiff would 


be called upon to prove would be the eleva-. 


tion of the machine. If it were reasonably 
close to the ground there would, of course, 
be grave risk of damage to fences, shrub- 
bery and other property, and the court 
would be justified in holding it to be a nuis- 
ance that should be suppressed. 

If, on the other hand, the machine was 
well up in the air, but going slowly, or hov- 
ering over the plaintiff's property, the court 
might be inclined to rule that it could not 
possibly be a nuisance, but right here the 
court would be in serious embarrassment. 
By deciding that it was not a nuisance he 
would virtually override the law against in- 
vasion of a man’s property without his con- 
sent regardless of the nature of the inva- 
sion. By the same decision he would also 
say in effect that, if one flying machine 
could do this a dozen or more would have 
equal rights to do the same thing. Whila 
one machine hovering over a certain piece 
of property may be no actual nuisance a 


dozen or more in the same position could 
hardly be excused. 


Difficult to Fix Damages. 

Such a condition would tend to greatly 
increase the risk of accident, either through 
collision, or by the carelessness of the avi- 
ators in dropping articles which might 
cause damages to the people or property be- 
low. In such a case it would undoubtedly 
be a nuisance, and, in addition to a sine, the 
offender would also be liable for the dam- 
ages. 

Taking it for granted that no actual dam- 
age is done, and the owner merely sues on 
account of the invasion of his property, how 
is the amount of compensation to be fixed 
upon? The owner has lost nothing; no part 
of his possessions has been taken away; 
nothing has been injured or destroyed; ev- 
erything is left in exactly the same condi- 
tion as before the invasion. And yet, if 
the law is strictly interpreted, the offender 
is liable. 

Right of Way for Airships. 

Somebody has suggested the organization 
of flying machine corporations as common 
carriers, which would give them the right 
of eminent domain with power to condemn 
a right of way. But what would they con- 
demn? There is nothing tangible in the 
air. Railways in condemning a right of way 
specify tangible property (realty) within cer- 
tain limits. How would an aviator desig: 
nate any particular right of way through 
the air a certain number of feet in width 
and a certain distance from the ground? 

And yet, should the higher courts hold to 
the letter of the law and decide that avi- 
ators have no right to navigate their craft 
over private property, something will have 
to be done to get them out of the dilemma, 
as aviation is too far advanced to be dis- 
carded. 

Fortunately there is little prospect of any 
widespread antagonism among property own- 
ers, so long as aviators refrain from mak- 
ing nuisances of themselves. 

Possible Solution Offered. 

One possible solution is offered and that 
is to confine the path of airships to the 
public highways so that nobody’s property 
rights would be invaded. In addition, as a 
matter of promoting safety for both operat- 
ors and those who may happen to be be- 
neath the airships as they pass over a 
course, adoption of the French rules are 
suggested. These are as folwows: 

“Aeroplanes, when passing, must keep to 
the right, and pass at a distance of at least 
150 feet. They are free from this rule when 
flying at altitudes of more than 100 feet. 
Every machine when flying at night or dur- 
ing foggy weather must carry a green light , 
on the right and a red light on the left and 
a white headlight on the front.” 

These are sensible rules, but may be im- 
proved upon by the addition of a signal sys- 
tem of some kind, either horn, whistle or bell. 














The new United States motor boat law, 
approved June 9, 1910, and effective July 
9, has now been in operation long enough 


to prove that it is an improvement upon . 


the old law, which failed to make specific 
regulations for the various classes of motor 
boats, and hence left owners of boats in wa- 
ters under federal supervision in some 
doubt as to their proper and adequate 
equipment. Most owners approve the pro- 
visions of the new law, which is being en- 
forced in all navigable waters. 

The provisions as to lights caused a re- 
cent midnight raid, with exciting scenes, in 
the harbor of Chicago, when a United States 
officer in charge of a patrol boat halted ali 
power craft that did not carry the specified 
lights, firing shots from a_ service rifle 
across their bows in order to bring them to 
a standstill and a realization of the fact that 
Uncle Sam was on their trail. 

The principal provisions of the new act 
are as follows: 

Section 1. * * * The words “motor boat” 
where used in this act shall include every 
vessel propelled by machinery and not more 
than sixty-five feet in length except tug- 
boats and towboats propelled by steam. The 
length shall be measured from end to end 
over the deck, excluding sheer: Provided, 
That the engine, boiler or other operating 
machinery shall be subject to inspection by 
the local inspectors of steam vessels, and 
to their approval of the design thereof, on 
all said motor boats which are more than 
forty feet in length, and which are pro- 
pelled by machinery driven by steam. 

Sec. 2. That motor boats subject to the 
provisions of this act shall be divided into 
classes, as follows: 

Class One—Less than twenty-six feet in 
length. 

Class. Two—Twenty-six feet or over and 
less than forty feet in length. 

Class Three—Forty feet or over and not 
more than sixty-five feet in length. 

Sec. 3. That every motor boat in all 
weathers from sunset to sunrise shall carry 
the following lights and during such time 
no other lights which may be mistaken for 
those prescribed shall be exhibited: 

(a) Every motor boat of Class One shall 
carry the following lights: 

First—A white light aft to show all 
around the horizon. 

Second—A combined lantern in the fore 
part of the vessel and lower than the white 
light aft showing green to starboard and red 
to port, so fixed as to throw the light from 
right ahead to two points abaft the beam 
on their respective sides. 

(b) Every motor boat of Classes Two and 
Three shall carry the following lights: 

First—A bright white light in the fore 
part of the vessel as near the stem as prac- 
ticable, so constructed as to show an unbro- 
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ken light over an arc of the horizon of 
twenty points of the compass, so fixed as 
to throw the light ten points on each side 
of the vessel, namely, from right ahead to 
two points abaft the beam on either side. 
The glass or lens shall be of not less than 
the following dimensions: 

Class Two—Nineteen square inches. 

Class Three—Thirty-one square inches. 

Second—A white light aft to show all 
around the horizon. 

Third—On the starboard side a green light 
so constructed as to show an unbroken light 
over an arc of the horizon of ten points of 
the compass, so fixed as to throw the light 
from right ahead to two points abaft the 
beam on the starboard side. On the port 
side a red light so constructed as to show 
an unbroken light over an arc of the hori- 
zon of ten points of the compass, so fixed 
as to throw the light from right ahead to 
two points abaft the beam on the port side. 
The glasses or lenses in the said side lights 
shall be of not less than the following dimen- 
sions on motor boats of— 

Class Two—Sixteen square inches. 

Class Three—Twenty-five square inches. 

On.and after July 1, 1911, all glasses or 
lenses prescribed by paragraph (b) of Sec- 
tion 3 shall be fresnel or fluted. The said 
lights shall be fitted with inboard screens 
of sufficient height and so set as to pre- 
vent these lights from being seen across the 
bow and shall be of not less than the fol- 
lowing dimensions on motor boats of— 

Class Two—Eighteen inches long. 

Class Three—Twenty-four inches long. 

Provided, That motor boats as defined in 
this act, when propelled by sail and machin- 
ery, or under sail alone, shall carry the col- 
ored lights suitably screened but not the 
white lights prescribed in this section 

Sec. 4. (a) Every motor boat under the 
provisions of this act shall be provided 
with a whistle or other sound producing me- 
chanical appliance capable of producing a 
blast of two seconds or more in duration, 
and in the case of such boats so provided 
a blast of at least two seconds shall be 
deemed a prolonged blast within the mean- 
ing of the law. 

(b) Every motor boat of Class Two or 
Three shall carry an efficient foghorn. 

(c) Every motor boat of Class Two or 
Three shall be provided with an efficient 
bell, which shall be not less than eight 
inches across the mouth on board of vessels 
of Class Three. 

Sec. 5. That every motor boat subject 
to any of the provisions of this act, and 
also all vessels propelled by machinery oth- 
er than by steam, more than sixty-five feet 
in length, shall carry either life-preservers 
or life belts or buoyant cushions or ring 
buoys or other device, to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor suffi- 
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cient to sustain afloat every person on 
board and so placed as to be readily access- 
ible. All motor boats carrying passengers 
for hire shall carry one life-preserver of the 
sort prescribed by the regulations of the 
Board of Supervising Inspectors for every 
passenger carried, and no such boat while 
so carrying passengers for hire shall be op- 
erated or navigated except in charge of a 
person duly licensed for such service by the 
local board of inspectors. No examination 
shall be required as the condition of obtain- 
ing such a license, and any such license 
shall be revoked or suspended by the loc] 
Board of Inspectors for misconduct, gross 
negligence, recklessness in navigation, in- 
temperance or violation of law on the part 
of the holder, and if revoked, the person 
holding such license shall be incapable of 
obtaining another such license for one year 
from the date of revocation. Provided, That 
motor boats shall not be required to carry 
licensed officers except as required in this 
act. 

Sec. 6. That every motor boat and also 
every vessel propelled by machinery other 
than by steam, more than sixty-five feet in 
length, shall carry ready for immediate use 
the means of promptly and effectually ex- 
tinguishing burning gasoline. 

Sec. 7. ‘That a fine not exceeding one 
hundred dollars may be imposed for any vi- 
olation of this act. The motor boat shall 
be liable for the said penalty and may be 
seized and proceeded against, by way of li- 
bel, in the District Court of the United 
States, for any district within which such 
vessel may be found. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor shall make such regulations as 
may be necessary to secure the proper exe- 
cution of this act by collectors of customs 
and other officers of the government. And 
the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor may upon application 
therefor, remit or mitigate any fine, penalty 
or forfeiture relating to motor boats except 
for failure to observe the provisions of Sec- 
tion six of this act. 

Sec. 9. -That all laws and parts of laws 
only in so far as they are in conflict here- 
with are hereby repealed: Provided, That 
nothing in this act shall be deemed to alter 
or amend acts of Congress embodying or 
revising international rules for preventing 
collisions at sea. 


Sec. 10. That this act shall take effect on 
and after thirty days after its approval. 


REGULATIONS. 
Lights. 


1. The lights provided for in Section 3 
of the act above are running lights for mo- 
tor boats subject to the provisions of the act 
in lieu of the lights prescribed, respectively, 


by Article 2 of the act approved June 7, 
1897, entitled, “An act to adopt regulations 
for preventing collisions upon certain har- 
bors, rivers and inland waters of the United 
States;” rule 3 of the act approved Feb. 8, 
1895, entitled, “An act to regulate naviga- 
tion in the Great Lakes and their connect- 
ing and tributary waters,” and Rules 3, 5, 6 
and 7 of Section 4233 of the Revised Stat- 
utes governing Western rivers. The penalty 
for failure to carry such lights is a fine not 
exceeding one hundred dollars. 

2. The lights provided for in Section 3 are 
not in conflict with the anchor lights, lights 
for pilot and fishing vessels, and other 
lights provided in the acts above cited. 
Thus, the anchor light for motor boats on 
inland waters will remain as prescribed in 
Article 11 of the act of June 7, 1897, as 
follows: 

Article 11. A vessel under one hundred 
and fifty feet in length when at anchor shall 
carry, forward, where it can best be seen, 
but at a height not exceeding twenty feet 
above the hull, a white light, in a lantern 
so constructed as to show a clear, uniform 
and unbroken light visible all around the ho- 
rizon at a distance of at least one mile. 

Collectors of customs and others will ob- 
serve that the penalties for violations of ex- 
isting laws not in conflict with this act re- 
main unchanged. 

3. Where lights are carried on motor 
boats in accord with existing law in excess 
of the requirements of the act of June 9, 
1910, collectors of customs and other officers 
need not report such lights as violations in 
order to allow time for the transition to the 
new lights. 


Whistle, Fog Horn and Bell. 


4. No size or style of whistle, fog horn 
ar bell (except for Class 3) is prescribed, 
provided it is available and sufficient for the 
use for which it is intended. The word “ef- 
ficient” must be taken in its ordinary sense, 
considered with reference to the object in- 
tended by the provisions in which the word 
appears, namely, the production of certain 
signals. 

Life-Preservers, Etc. 


5. Samples of devices, as substitutes for 
life-preservers, life-belts, buoyant cushions, 
or ring buoys, to be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor, must first 
be submitted to the nearest Board of Local 
Inspectors for transmission to the Supervis- 
ing Inspector-General, Steamboat-Inspection 
Service, for examination and approval. 


Fire-Extinguishing Apparatus. 


6. No specific means of promptly and ef- 
fectually extinguishing burning gasoline are 
prescribed. Besides the usual fire extin-,; 
guishers, suitable chemicals, or bags of 
coarse flour or sand will serve the pur- 


pose. 
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Licensed Officers. 

7. Motor boats of over fifteen gross tons 
and over sixty-five feet in length engaged 
in the carriage of passengers or freight for 
hire must be inspected by the United States 
local inspectors of steam vessels and must 
carry a licensed engineer and a licensed pi- 
lot. 

Documents and Name. 


8. All motor boats of over five net tons 
engaged in the carriage of freight or pas- 
sengers for hire must be documented; that 
is to say, licensed, by the collectors of cus- 
toms. Vessels under five net tons are not 
documented in any case. The license of the 
vessel obtained from the collector of cus- 
toms (designated a document) is additional 
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to and must not be confounded with the 
license required for the operator of a motor 
boat. 

Documented vessels must have name and 
home port on stern and name on each bow. 
Tonnage measurement is necessary only in 
case of vessels requiring to be documented. 

While the law does not require it, the de- 
partment recommends that the name be con- 
spicuously displayed on undocumented mo- 
tor boats. 

Copies of Rules. 


9. Motor boats are required to have on 
board two pamphlets or circulars of the 
rules which must be observed by them, 
which will be furnished by local inspectors 
of steam vessels on request. 


The Knight of the Rail 


Sing bards, a song for a hero brave, 
Who dies, unknown to the Hall of Fame. 
Duty calls not to the storm-tossed wave, 
Nor battle-line, with its smoke and flame. 
No cloth of blue, with glittering braid, 
Bedecks the form of this humble knight; 
His clothes are greasy, and black, and frayed, 
But his eyes, they gleam with a fearless light 


O’er the prairies or over the rivers drear, 
Or out the white-capped mountains stand, 
Ever, the faithful engineer 
Is guiding his steed with master hand. 
On curving way, down the mountain grades, 
Out, on the trestle, slender and high; 
Into the tunnel, where daylight fades, 
And possible dangers, lurking, lie. 


He drives his steed, with it’s human freight; 
Trusted is he, a watch to keep. 
In his grimy hands he holds their fate. 


He must not falter; 


he dare not sleep. 


For hours his duty has held him there; 
But, with hand and eye that is ever keen, 

He gives his constant and watchful care, 
To safely guiding his great machine. 


How oft do passengers pity feel? 
Or think of him, in the cab ahead? 

Who watches the path of shining steel, 
Sometimes near death, but with never a 


dread, 


When danger comes, at his post he’ll stay, 
Go down to death that others may live, 

A hero, passing the “Gates of Day,” 
For, greater than life, can no man give. 


MRS. WILL M. 


BEADLE. 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS = is shown in miniature the full set of game 

S s (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during past years. Each of the PE... hatepas is beautifully printed in the true col- 
ors on sopermte sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot matied postpaid for $1.50, any 16 for 


90 cents; pe &. for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl in the col- 
lection, 8 and birds and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable collection 
for den or ining room decoration. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such 


information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








A Mixed Bag 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We had _. been 
reading Outdoor Life for two or three 
years. We had born into us a natural 
tendency for the out of doors inherited 
from our fourth or fifth grandparentage. 
As a kid we were gun and water crazy, 
but the locality in which we lived and our 
financial status prohibited any extensive 
experiences with them. To be sure, we al- 
ways had a shooting iron of some sort 
about, and in trips through corn fields and 
along the old Nemaha we laid low our 
share of birds, cottontails and squirrels. 
Several years away at school put a damper 
on our sporting biood, but as we took our 
place in the professional world and began 
to reap a little success and a living the 
old fire rekindled, and we began to watch 
the news counters for Outdoor Life and 
save our spare dollars with which to buy 
a gun or two and various other sporting 
armaments. Dull days would find us on 
the Big Muddy above the city trying to 
kill a duck or in a brush heap on one of 
the various suburban lines chasing rabbits. 
As the months rolled by our stock of Out- 
door Life information increased, as did our 
enthusiasm, and every good fee received 
was divided with a popular gun store for 
some new article of sport. 

Most of our local hunts took place on 
the Missouri River, where it makes a long 





curve above the city. Here numerous 
ducks are seen in season, but so unmerci- 
fully have they been shot at, that to get 
them within gun range is well near impos- 
sible. As soon as one gets inside the one- 
hundred yard line the wise birds make 
their getaway. 

We struck our first home-run in the 
sporting world on an early morning hunt 
in that big bend about two years ago. 
Two friends and I were on the water in a 
rowboat at daylight. They laughed a 
plenty at me for taking a .32-20 Winchester 
on a duck hunt, they being armed with 
popular pump gun of the same make. Il 
saved my laugh until afterward. The sun 
had not yet risen when we sighted a large 
flock of mallards in the nfiddle of the river 
as we floated down stream. They were very 
restless and my friends soon despaired of 
getting them in range. They would swim 
ahead of us and keep well out of reach of 
the shotguns, but not so of my rifle. The 
friends finally decided to let me take a 
shot at them, and swinging the boat 
around I picked my duck and fired. The 
ball took the part off a big drake “which 
goes over the fence last” and put him out 
of. business. This happened at certainly 
one hundred yards distance. A little later 
I secured duck number two under about 
the same. circumstances, and my com- 
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panions were beginning to sit up and take 
notice of the single ball gun. 

We landed on an island bar in the mid- 
dle of the river, rigging up a blind of old 
drift about one hundred feet from the 
water and anchoring our decoys in the 
shallow ‘water off the bar. After a long 
wait with no ducks in range, we were get- 
ting quite disheartened. But the crowning 
incident of the day was yet to happen. 
We were intently watching some feathers 
off in the distance when something came 
nosing along among our decoys. We all 
remarked at the animal, but so interested 
were we in the birds that we paid little 
attention to it. All that could be seen was 
nose and ears. My thought was that he 
was some “river rat’s” dog out hunting for 
a square meal. He smelled around for a 
few moments, swam on down stream, 
walked out on the bar, shook himself and 
started across the bar on a trot. So dumb- 
founded were we (or buckagued) that it 
took us several breaths to make up our 
minds that it was a wolf. The guns then 
began to pop and at every pop the wolf 
would whip up. It would be futile for one 
to try and estimate his speed, but he 
looked more like a large streak of fuzz 
sailing low through the air. He was out 
of shotgun range and going quartering at 
such speed that he was easily out of my 
class. But I saw his game and took out 
after him. It was a good three or four 
hundred yards to the upper end of the bar 
where he plunged into the water and 
started for the Missouri bank. By the 
time I reached the water’s edge and got a 
few breaths (which I needed) he was well 
out, probably eighty or one hundred yards, 


with only nose, ears and tail visible. I 
drew down on those ears, taking a good 
coarse sight to get the proper raise on the 
barrel, and kneeling to get a rest. When 
the smoke cleared his old hide was seen 
floating off down the swift stream. 

I hurried back to the boys. One of them 
got into the boat with me and we rowed 
down river to the lower end of the bar. 
We watched for some time and were finally 
rewarded by securing the carcass in the 
boat. Examination showed that the bullet 
had bored the proper hole just behind the 
ear, and proved what has been so often 
said: “It makes little difference what kind 
of gun or ball you use, if you hit in the 
right spot.” It was a tough pull back 
three miles up stream (picking up the oth- 
er member of the party en route) and took 
us about two hours. The animal's legs 
were tied and he was hung on a pole and 
carried to town, which was another hard 
task; but my friends were quite as happy 
as I with such a trophy and gladly helped, 
though I was the lucky one for that day. 

That wolf was a great curiosity to have 
been shot on the very edge of a city of 
four hundred thousand people and under 
such circumstances. The tale sounded 
quite “fishy” to many of my friends, and 
I was accused of killing some farmer’s pet, 
but the story is true as I have told it. He 
was skinned and later the pelt tanned by 
a taxidermist of Kansas City and the fur 
being well primed makes quite an interest- 
ing adornment to what we call home and 
the subject of quite a story to tell my 
friends. So much for my .32-20. My dis- 
heartened pal’s didn’t get a feather. 

Kansas. HUGH WILKINSON, M. D. 


A Montana Game Hunt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On the 22nd of 
September, 1909, a bunch of hunters started 
from Gardiner, Mont., for twenty days in 
the woods and mountains north of the Na- 
tional Park in the Hell Roaring, Buffalo 
Forks and Sleugh Creek country. The 
party consisted of E. B. Kingman, banker 
of Broadview, Montana; H. P. Gouch, banker 
of Shelby, South Dakota, H. Watson, busi- 
ness man of Billings, Montana, the “Indian” 
guide, Harm, the horse wrangler, and Jack, 
the cook. Will B. Shore, of Gardiner, was 
the guide and had charge of the party and 
outfit. 

The first day out we went only a short 
distance to a camp which was at the end 
of the wagon road on Palmer creek. It was 


‘from this place that we started with pack 


outfit the following day. Bright and early 
the next morning we heard the cook roar, 
“If you don’t come and get it, I will throw 
it away,” so we thought it was time to 
square ourselves around to breakfast and 
save the cook’s temper. This early morn- 


ing mountain air and the aroma of the cof- 
fee seems to bring back appetites which 
have strayed away and been lost for years, 
and one hunting trip will do more to drive 
away dyspepsia than all the brands and 
makes of pepsin can accomplish from now 
until the bear hole up next fall. 

After breakfast we started to pack up 
our outfit. We hurried and made the first 
good camp, about twelve miles, by dark. 
Just before getting into camp we saw 
where a yearling cub had rolled in the mid- 
dle of the trail. Just as we pulled into 
camp and were unpacking the horses we 
heard a bull elk bugling. This was the 
first time some of the boys ever heard the 
monarch of the woods call, and it sent a 
thrill of joy through their systems and 
filled them with eagerness for the hunt. 

The next day we laid over on Hell Roar- 
ing, and the boys went fishing. Jack, the 
cook, is the champion fisherman, and al- 
though one of the boys said he knew there 
was not any fish in the creek, as he could 


















not see them in the clear water, Jack kept 
pulling them out until about fifteen were 
caught. The rest of the boys didn’t catch 
any, yet they had the same fishing outfit. 
Jack wanted to bet the boys he could go 
a hundred yards from the creek and catch 
fish out of the sage brush, but the boys re- 
fused to bet. 

The next day we arrived at our per- 
manent camp on Coyote Creek. We 
started out the next day to locate a bear 
sign and put out bait (the carcass of a 
crippled horse killed through mercy for the 
animal). September in this country is the 
best time to bait, as it decomposes very 
rapidly and a bear will scent it a long 
ways. After one bear finds the bait and 
eats his fill and rolls in it, he will go away 
for a day or two. If another bear smells 
the bear which has been eating on the 
bait, the second bear will not leave the 
first bear until he locates it. We hunted 
around for several days, seeing lots of 
signs. One day we saw where a bear had 
sat down in the mud. The tracks were 
cuite fresh and we were very near this 
boy. If we had had our pack of dogs 
along it would have been easy to have 
landed the bear. 

The first day of October, the opening of 
the hunting season on elk and deer, we 
looked out of our tents to find about four 
inches of snow. There was excitement 
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and bustle around camp, as the boys were 
all anxious to get in action. We divided 
up into three parties of two each, leaving 
Harm to wrangle horses, all going in dif- 
ferent directions. Ed and the _ Indian 
hunted under the Nigger Head, and they 
returned to camp at about 1:00 p. m., with 
a nice big. bull. Ed made a long shot and 
killed it the first time. Hank killed his 
elk on Tucker Creek, and Wat got his on 
Buffalo Divide. That night we had fried 
tenderloin, which tasted pretty good, after 
a ham and bacon diet. 

The next day Ed and the Indian went 
out and killed a deer. Ed shot him at a 
distance of two hundred yards, one shot 
proving sufficient to stop the big buck. 
The following day we went up to the head 
of Buffalo Forks to locate a bunch of 
mountain sheep, but our time was limited 
and we did not get up far enough. One 
of the boys remarked that he had a wife 
and child and that he thought a great deal 
of them, so he refused to climb any more 
vertical walls, but said he would wait un- 
til the aeroplane was perfected before he 
hunted any more sheep. On our way to 
camp, Hank and Indian stopped to look 
at a bear bait we had, and just as they ar- 
rived at the bait, they looked up a trail 
about one hundred yards and saw Mr. Bear 
just making his way down the trail. Hank 
immediately raised his gun and shot. The 
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bear pitched forward and never moved. 
Hank was about to shoot again but Indian 
assured him the bear was dead. The bear 
was found ‘to have been shot above the 
eye; the bullet went through the skull and 
was found under the skin on the back of 
the neck. 

We took it easy for a day or two, not 
hunting very much. The Indian went up 


to the same place in a day or two to look 
at some traps and ran into a bear at about 
the same place where Hank killed his, 
with the result that he returned to camp 
with a nice bear pelt. 

The bankers could not stay out any long- 
er so we broke camp and in two days were 
back to the railroad and civilization. 

Montana. BIG GAME. 


Remarkable Interlocked Moose Antlers 


An extraordinary and remarkable _re- 
minder of a fatal animal battle is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. This rare 
and unique trophy being a pair of inter- 
locked Moose Antlers, the result of a fierce 
and deadly encounter between two giant 
bull moose in the wilds of the Kenai 
Peninsula, Alaska, a few years ago this 
wonderful curosity and valuable natural 
history specimen, is one of the note- 
worthy features which will soon be ex- 
hibited in the great National Collection of 
Heads and Horns in the new Administra- 
tion Bldg., of the New York Zoological 
Park. This large and comprehensive col- 
lection containing some of the most com- 
manding in size and rarest of game heads 
both of America and elsewhere, has been 
brought together through the well-directed 


efforts of Director W. T. Hornaday. In 
their duel the powerful and enraged mon- 
sters used their broadly palmated antlers 
as weapons of offense and defense In a 
series of tremendous mad charges and as- 
saults which they made upon each other. 
In the course of the fierce struggle the 
antlers became _ so firmy entangled and 
locked that neither of the combatants 
could break away. A native Indian hunter 
heard the loud clashing of the horns a 
half a mile or so in the forest and rushed 
at once in the direction of the conflict. 
At a distance, spellbound, he witnessed 
the marvelous battle of the two giants bat- 
tering and crashing into one another with 
the energy of two locomotives in a colli- 
sion. On nearing the two antagonists he 
found that one of the animals had fallen 











water. 


SHOWING THE DEADLOCK AND SPREAD OF ANTLERS. 

















and broken its neck during the struggle 
and lay dead on the ground, while the oth- 
er, partly exhausted, was making herculean 
efforts to release his horns. The hunter 
then killed the living moose and tried by 
various mechanical means, using a wedge, 
etc., to separate the antlers, which how- 
ever, was found to be an impossible task. 
He reported the duel of tmme Moose to a 
near-by trading post, at Kenai village, and 
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the two heads was secured and fortunately 
preserved. The animals were of gigantic 
size, probably ten or twelve years old, the 
larger pair of horns having a spread of 
sixty-nine and one-half inches and the oth- 
er a sixty-two. This is-said to be the only 
instance where a pair of moose antlers of 
such great size have been found interlocked 
in this wonderful manner and brought into 
civilization. 
New York. 


WALTER L. BEASLEY. 


The Solenodon 


For the past three years we have 
watched with keen interest and sympathy 
the scientific chase of the elusive Sole- 
nodon. For a brief period the standing- 
offer price for living specimens was $50 
each; and for 1 period the price asked in 
this country was cheerfully prohibitive. 

But a change has come over the Sole- 
nodon market. Quite recently Mr. Frank- 
lin Adams, Secretary of the Bureau of 
American Republics, and his wife, Mrs. 
Harriet Chalmers Adams, the well-known 
traveler, author and lecturer, captured six 
specimens in Hayti, and brought five of 
them to New York alive. Three of them 
were generously presented to the New 
York Zoological Park, and two to the 
Washington Zoological Park. The finest 
specimen that came to us is shown here- 
with. Since the arrival of these specimens 
we have received news of the great suc- 
cess last year of Mr. Thomas Barbour in 
his efforts to secure Solenodons for the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, at Cam- 
bridge.. The scientific results secured by 
him are now available to the world in the 
form of an elaborate memoir on the Sole- 
nodon genus, by Dr. Glover M. Allen. 


The Solenodon is an animal about two 
sizes smaller than a Virginia opossum, be- 
longing to the Order Insectivora, which 
contains the moles and shrews. Its near- 
est relatives are the shrews. At present 
only two species are known, one of which 
is found in Hayti and the other in Cuba. 
In appearance the Haytian animal is very 
odd. It has a very long, slender, conical 
snout, thick legs and powerful naked 
feet and claws for digging; a body like an 
ant-eater, and a long, naked, opossum-like 
tail. Its dentition is clearly insectivorian, 
but its strong teeth and really powerful 
jaws go far beyond the demands of an in- 
sect bill of fare. The Solenodon does not 
hesitate to crunch and devour a whole 
English sparrow, and its best food in cap- 
tivity is said to be the heads of freshly- 
killed chickens. This strange creature is 
nominally a burrowing animal, but it is 
quite at home in a hollow log, or a stand- 
ing tree with an interior apartment to let. 

In captivity, thus far it appears that the 
life of the Solenodon is usually very brief; 





though one specimen has been known to 
live as long as a year. Our experience 
with our three specimens has been very 





Solenodon in the New York Zoological Park. 


tantalizing. All three of them died dur- 
ing the first week following their arrival, 
despite the elaborate attention that was 
given them by men skilled in the care of 
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difficult animals. Dr. Blair’s autopsy re- 
vealed, as the cause of death, a large 
stock of internal parasites of a kind new 
to him, which had invaded the peritoneum, 
and even the stomach itself, and produced 
acute peritonitis, which was the cause of 
death. 

Of qourse the time will come when 
Solenodons will be obtained in goodly 


numbers, and settled down in captivity for 
exhibition. In such cases as the present, 
a thorough breaking of the spell that origi- 
nally binds every new species soon leads 
to more specimens, and better knowledge 
regarding their care. Five years hence 
Solenodons should be as. plentiful in zoo- 
logical gardens as sloths now are.—“W. T. 
H.” in Zoological Society Bulletin. 


Open Seasons in the Big Game Fields 


Open season. Number and kinds of animals. license. 
Po) ee rT Aug. 1 to Dec. 11..1 moose (north of Lat. 62°), 4 deer, 3 cari- $50.00 
bou, 3 sheep, 3 goats, 3 brown bears. 
Arizona........ Sept. ‘165 to Dee, 1.13 Geer... vv06n case snead she eees ceeeeeees $10.00 
California...... SULY 16) CO OV. 1 cB COGS oan. 0cvie e's iC8s Vhwd tik eee ee tae a ens $10.00 
Colorado........ Oct. 1 to @et. 11...1 Mele Ger. cisscsecstetuskenhetaes oee $10.00 
ENS iis 6: x.0:45's ae Sept. 1 to Dec, 1...2 deer, 1 elk, 1 ibex, 1 goat, 1 sheep..... $25.00 
OS eee Oct. 1 to :Eee. 16..1 mones, F Geet. s. occa nade eae Ceara on $15.00 
(With certain (With certain county exceptions.) 
county exceptions.) 
Minnesota...... Nov, 20 to’ Nev, BO: t tees, 1 MOORS occ ana foe eek nus $25.00 
Montana........ Oct. I te Dec.’ 1.:...3-eer, 1 otk; 2. went, 1b ees .6 6 iesacks $25.00 
New. Mexico... .et, 16 £6 Nov. TEATSBOEE oaks ciawadake b ehiwr bee Pero eres eke $25.00 
North Dakota’... Nov, “10 £0 T0t.s be vg koh Pei acne seca as +a we ckene bees $25.00 
ea ae si Aig. 1° 60 MOV, BiB GOSE .. occ cvcccccvevwesserssesnststetvesme's $10.00 
(Certain county ex: 
ceptions.) 
South Dakota...Nov. 1 to Dec. 1...2 deer, 1 elk, 1 buffalo, 1 sheep........... $25.00 
TOROS. 6c ce aeaees OS ae ea Ra RR eer errr er i ere ea ee $15.00 
Non-residents 
TO sss sab aee Ont, SE te Ter. Sec OOO! ow ce Pte was teeswer eet ewteses Cheers not permitted 
to kill deer. 
VL) | | Sere ee Se a Rae reer re ye eee eee $10.00 
Washington..... Oct. 1 to Dec. 1....2 deer, 1 caribou, 2 sheep, 2 goats........ $10.00 
Washington..... Bent, 16 to Bev. 1.:% moowe,: 1) QUMRSIONG iia 65666 kes ses Se ees $10.00 
WISCRIGEE «0 a.5 cE A Oe cD ho kk iw nn 0855 Beka O Spee cRENVOSSb ESS $25.00 
(County exceptions) 
Wyoming....... Mant. 2S 06 tee. 1. 2 eer, 1 elke, E WAGERS bo cise wis or ee ea ee ee $50.00 
Pee Nov, 1 to Dee. 16.:1 Geer, 1 moose, 1 COPIBOU. oi ..cc ccc scenes $25.00 
AIDOTEE. 3.6 6 occ x StS Se: en a E.Sun gaia we OR aa SEE ea $25.00 
Alberta... ....s- Bent. 2 to: Get. 2b. 2 OOD, 23 WORE. os oc sine has teaeiealnakwees $25.00 
British ColumbisGent. 2 ¢4o eG, 155.6 Beer, B WORta oso scikas bo ke oF ne badd ones $25.00 
British ColumbisSept. 1 to Jan, 1...2 elk, 2 moose, 3 caribou..........-.20.0. $100.00 
Manitoba........ Dec. 1 to Dec. 15...1 deer, 1 elk, 1 moose, 1 caribou, 1 ante- 
DOO i cians tase maa eet ar asanuervaees $50.00 
New Brunswick.Sept. 15 to Dec. 1..2 deer, 1 moose, 1 caribou.............0.. $50.00 
Nova Scotia..... Sent. 16:20 Mav. TOR MOORS kc kcs sh casein natesa sees stave wees $30.00 


Non-resident 


A Bear Hunting Incident 


I have killed three fine specimens of the 
tribe of Bruin. Two of these were brown 
bears and one of them a silver tip, but it 
remained for my brother Bert to do some- 
thing .really exciting in the way of bear 
killing. The creek on which we live is 
caled Bear creek near Cameron, in the 
Madison Valley of Montana. It is not the 
Bear creek of the comic supplements, but 
a real Bear creek and there are enough of 
the varmints in its valleys and cafions to 
warrant the name. 

It was during last May that a real bear 
incident occurred. Bert went into the hills, 
riding a half-broken pony and without a 
rifle, for the nag he bestrode was not gun- 
broken by any means. When he was about 
10 miles from home and after his temper 
had become seriously ruffled by sundry and 
various trips through thickets of timber, 
which scratched all of the fur off his chaps 
and some of the hide off his face, he came 
out into a little clearing, where a yearling 


black bear was industriously trying to turn 
over all of the dead logs near the edge of 
the timber, in a search for bugs, spiders, 
ants and other dainties. 

Bert saw how he could get even for his 
experience in the timber and, taking down 
his rope, got busy at once. He sneaked up 
on that bear and was within roping dis- 
tance before Bruin could think of anything 
save to hunt for bugs. When he discovered 
an intruder was in the park he tried to 
forsake it, but the rope was the quicker 
and he brought up all standing when he 
ran to the end, for Bert had taken the pre- 
caution to tie the rope hard and fast to the 
saddle horn. There was never a horse that 
liked a bear under any conditions or cir- 
cumstances, so the horse Bert was riding 
promptly stampeded, the bear trailing 
along behind through the timber, like Hal- 
ley’s comet. By and by a diversion came. 
The bear wrapped himself around the butt 
of a pine tree and locked a double hitch 
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NOW FOR THE WALK TO CAMP. 


Scene on Vancouver Island where hunting is 
always good, 





over the rope. The horse was compelled 
to stop by force of circumstances, for it 
was impossible for him to break the rope 
or get away. The man who was doing the 
riding act got off in a hurry. 

Bert sized matters up and concluded the 
bear was good and dead. There was not 
a quiver of life in him and it looked as 
if the animal’s neck had been broken by 
the impact with the tree. Accordingly it 
was slung over the saddle and firmly tied, 
after the horse had been blindfolded, and 
the journey home was resumed. It was 
probably two miles before the bear came 
to its senses again. He had been tied 
pretty loosely and was able to sit up in 
the saddle, give a growl and then put all 
four paws into the horse at the same time. 
The result was one of the prettiest buck- 
ing contests ever seen on the Madison val- 
ley, the real home of bucking horses. 
When it was all over the bear was surely 
good and dead. How he way killed is a 
mystery, but the general belief is that his 
neck was broken against the lower 


branches of a fir tree, which never showed 
a limb less than 20 feet above the ground. 
Anyway, my brother finally led a mighty 
mad horse into the barnyard about sun- 
down, and it took two or three of us to 
tame the horse down sufficiently to untie 
the bear carcass. 
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There were two good 
Butte Dianas at the ranch. 
bear hunting for a week and had never 
got sight of any member of the tribe of 
Bruin. They more than made up for the 
discomfort on that bear hunt in the price 
they paid for the hide. The meat was no 
good, for it had all been bucked to a pulp 
by the various stunts that old horse cut 
up when the dead bear came to life and 
began testing his claws. 
Montana. ELGIN KELLER. 


looking young 
They had been 





A FAIR WESTERN SHOOTER. 
This is a picture of Miss Freeda Hart 
zell of Chadron, Neb., formerly of Dead- 
wood, So. Dak. Miss Hartzell is conceded 
by the knowing ones to be one of the best 
lady shooters in the world. In the field or 
at the traps she keeps some of the shotgun 





pee 





MISS FREEDA HARTZELL 
experts guessing; and the exhibitions she 
gives for the entertainment of her friends 
with all kinds of firearms are marvelous. 
Miss Hartzell has had many flattering offers 
to travel with different Wild West aggrega- 
tions, but has declined them all. 
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Buffalo Days 


The writer was twelve years of age. The 
last of the rapidly vanishing race of buf- 
falo were upon the plains. A wealthy man 
made an offer, and we found ourselves, a 
mere boy, away out upon the American 
plains. There were about half a dozen 
wealthy men, and they had six months in 
which to make good, as men who could kill 
buffalo and not get killed by the Indians. 
Your humble servant could do a little 
cooking, and being in a sickly condition at 
that time he tried his best to help the 
cook, but not to the deprivation of his de- 
sire for adventure upon the plains. We 
remember the first buffalo we ever saw. 
There were two of them. They were very 
scattering at that time, for the year 1880 
saw the last of the big herds vanish from 
the plains, although there were a few out 
in Montana up to the year 1882. 

The two buffalo I first saw came to 
within an hundred feet of me. I was hold- 
ing a gun for one of the shooters and ach- 
ing to get to shoot at the game myself, 
but when one of these of the plains loomed 


up before me, having come out of a cafion 
near by, all courage left me and no 
finger could get enough strength into it to 
pull the trigger. We have, however, the 
distinction of having shot a buffalo before 
the twelfth year had passed away. I knew 
a boy, however, who was only ten years 
of age who had the reputation of having 
killed one of these big beasts. In fact, 
hunting buffalo was about the same kind 
of sport as shooting cattle would be. A 
man would hide himself near a watering 
place, usually under the bank of a river, 
and then watch until these wild cattle 
came to drink, and with his big Sharp’s 
rifle of 50 calibre, he would aim over a 
stick stuck into the ground, and thus shoot 
the poor creature through the lungs or 
heart and consider that he had done some 
great feat of arms. I have seen hunters 
shoot them until a little bunch of half a 
dozen were killed, and the animals did not 
know where the shots were coming from 
nor know which way to run. 
W. T. EUSTER. 





A Colorado Sunset 


The sky with floating clouds hung low, 
Tinged with the gold of ambient glow; 
The wide horizon caught the rays 

Of sunshine to my soul’s amaze; 
Wider and brighter spread the fire, 
Kindling with joy the heart’s desire. 
Starding on Denver’s lofty height 

To watch the matchless scene that night, 
Such golden wealth as ne’er I’d seen 
Entranced me with its tender sheen! 
The shifting clouds revealed blue sky, 
And thoughts arose that God was nigh. 
Slowly the shadows hovered ’round, 
And where [ stood was holy ground. 
An angel whispered to me then— 
“This ample glory lives again, 

To other eyes in welcome dawn 

As on your own it lately shone.” 

Ah, well, I thought, this is no dream— 
Most things that trouble only seem; 
Something the heart to rest upon. 

The years but mark our good or ill, 
But final good to all, God’s will! 

We'll turn our faces to the light, 
Sweet sunrise follows every night. 
Adieu, dear sunset, beams of gold— 
Move downward till thy rays unfold! 





A. JUDSON RICH. 
































Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 


TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


J. E. W., Bethel Springs, Tenn.—In a re- 
cent issue of your magazine a statement 
appeared in the dog department that a cas- 
trated dog or spayed bitch at about two 
years of age becomes fat and lazy. I wish 
to beg your pardon and say the statement 
is not true. In some instances it may be 
true. But it is also true that there are 
dogs that are neither cut nor spayed who 
become lazy at that age and sometimes 
earlier. The facts are that some of the 
most energetic, hardest-working dogs I 
ever saw were castrated dogs, and they 
never became fat or lazy. My experience 
has been confined to only one breed, the 
coon hound. I don’t know about any other 
breed. 

Answer.—The writer might fill the entire 
space allotted to him for this department 
in citing cases to substantiate the state- 
ment referred to. He has had dogs of all 
breeds under his care in years gone by— 
back to boyhood days, some fifty years— 
and knows that castrated dogs always be- 
come fat and lazy in after years, not, how- 
ever, So soon as the spayed bitch, nor so 
extremely worthless; ambition, however, in- 
variably vanishes after two or three years 
of age. What is said in answer to ques- 
tions in this department is based on actual 
experience and given in a spirit of helpful- 
ness. Of course, every man is entitled to 
his opinion, and if the coon hounds gave 
good service it must be considered good 
luck. The age of dogs in question is not 
given, nor is there any menticn made in 
reference to the spayed bitch. 


Mrs. B. F. A., Boulder, Colo—I have 
started to raise another dog. The puppy 
is six weeks old, a setter ana fine looker. 
I don’t know what to feed him to make 
grow properly. Have given him bread and 
milk, corn’ oread and gravy, and soup, but 
all this does not agree with him, as it 
passes right through. Will you kindly ad- 
vise. and oblige. 

Answer.—Milk is very good for a puppy, 
but bread and milk alone will stimulate 
growth of worms to a great extent—the 
trouble with your puppy. All puppies of 
that age have internal parasites more or 
less and must have attention along this 





line lest they die. Some meat, preferably 
raw lean beef, should be added. A large 
bone (soup bone) with some meat on to 
gnaw at, should be supplied. Possibly raw 
meat will stimulate too free a bowel action 
and in that case the bone should be 
cooked. Scraps from the table form the 
best mixed diet for a dog, old or young, tak- 
ing out fats, potatoes and especially chicken 
bones, which latter may become dangerous 
by slivers lodging in throat and intestines. 


G. H., Seattle, Wash.—Would you kindly 
inform me through your valuable magazine 
how and of what the dog biscuits are made 
that are on the market? The idea being 
to get something at a low cost and make 
enough in one batch to last a long time. 
The dog bread made as per directions in 
The Amateur Trainer is very good, but 
a dog gets tired of too much of it and there 
is hardly enough waste from the table in 
a family of two for a dog. 


Answer.—Each manufacturer cf dog bis- 
cuits guards his formula and no two are 
composed of the same ingredients. The 
main substance is second-grade _ flour, 
cracklings and other waste matter from the 
packing houses, with some vegetable mat- 
ter added. It requires no great ingenuity 
to make up a mixture of your own that 
would fill the bill. The simplest way, of 
course, would be to get a supply from the 
dealer. You will find, however, that a dog 
will not long thrive on the biscuits alone 
and will come in handy only as a filler. 


F. L. C., Sonora, Calif—Will you please 
state in the dog department what kind of 
a dog is the best for quail and cottontail, 
and also track a fox or cat. I mean a good 
all-round hunting dog. There are not many 
real good hunting dogs around here and 
would like to get a dog that can be worked 
well on all kinds of game. Is the Airedale 
the proper dog to select for this purpose? 

Answer.—The Airedale makes a good all- 
round hunter but is not endowed with point- 
ing instinct, hence worthless on quail un- 
less he is merely to flush and retrieve. For 
bird hunting there should be a bird dog, 
such as the setter or pointer. Even these 
breeds can be used for working on rabbits 
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if properly trained and handled, but would 
be useless: as mere trailers. 


C. L. J., Castor, La.—I have just received 
a copy of your invaluable book on dog 
training and am more than pleased with it; 
it’s just what I want and covers every 
point. I have a full-blooded pointer bitch 
who is very smart about the place and is 
always frolicking and capering about, but 
when taken afield will not hunt properly. 
She will not gallop and range far enough 
out but just trots along close by. She is 
eleven months old and well grown for age. 
Is there any way to make her fatter or 
will she get fatter later on when hunted 
regularly? Is she not young enough to 
train? 

Answer.—Plenty young enough, in fact 
no dog gets too old to train and the older 
dog usually takes to it quicker than a mere 
puppy because he can be crowded more and 
gotten along faster. With more and regu- 
lar work on game your pup will naturally 
get more active. Some dogs, however, re- 
main slow and prefer pottering instead of 
reaching out on long sweeps, so long as 
hunted alone. The remedy is a fast, lively, 
well-ranging companion for several times 
out. During these outings you must not 
pat or speak kindly to Miss Slow when pot- 
tering about or coming in to you—just pay 
no attention to her. Before long she will 
be overcome with jealousy and start out 
to join the companion. This one being 
fast and wide-ranging will make her exert 
herself to keep up; thus soon learn to 
seek in a gallop and to reach out well ot 
her own accord, 


Ss. L. W., Winston, N. C.—I am writing 
to you for some advice about one of my 
setter pups. When he was about three 
months old he began to creep up and point 
chickens and one day caught one, killed 
and ate it. I whipped him for it and sep 
arated puppies and chickens and thought 
he was broke of it, but today he killed an- 
other one and ate part of it. I am anxious 
to break him of this and thought I would 
ask your advice. I have one of your books, 
The Amateur Trainer. and the force collar 





also, and like them fine and want to begin 
training at once if bad habit can be over- 
come, or kill him. Pup is seven months old 
and in fine condition. 


Answer.—Is the best one of the lot. Kill- 
ing chickens is the natural thing for a bird 
dog to do, but, of course, must be over- 
come. Allowing to point the chicks got 
him into the habit of chasing, killing and 
then eating them. If you can get some 
other person to catch him in the act and 
then and there inflict a severe punishment 
with the chick and chase him home sum- 
marily, it usually cures. You must not do 
this in person lest pup will get shy and 
afraid of you which would have a bad effect 
later on when wanted te work on game 
afield. Anyway, after he gets well along 
in course of training he can be ordered to 
desist. Then there is another way: put 
the force collar on him with 44-inch rope, 
drive a stake in center of poultry yard 
with rope to reach to near outer fence; let 
him have his way—as he puts after the 
chickens he gets it in the neck—it cures 
on short order. Don’t kill—train him. 


L. C. O., Victoria, B. C.—My pup, six 
months old, has a discharge from nose, 
also a thick, white matter settles at corner 
of eyes. Same pup is a very hard worker 
in field but very wild, flushes and then 
chases bird. How can he be made steady? 


Answer.—The pup has distemper and 
needs treatment at once—see regularly ad- 
vertised remedy in this issue. To make 
steady you should have a copy of The Ama- 
teur Trainer, which gives detailed instruc- 
tion in this and all matters pertaining to 
properly training the dog. 





H. J., Scarsdale, N. Y.—Have setter pup, 
nicely along in training, as per your book, 
but works too fast and far out. Can she 
be made slow? 

Answer.—Certainly—put force collar on 
dog with twenty to thirty feet 4%4-inch rope 
and hunt in cpen grounds to prevent tang- 
ling. In less than half a day’s outing you 
can make slow and close working by step- 
ping on trailing cord frequently, admonish- 
ing to steadiness at same time. 

















Practically speaking, any rifle that will 
shoot to kill big game is a big game rifle. 
The big bore crank and the small bore 
crank both shoot big game rifles, and can 
kill big game, if the man behind the gun is 
of the right calibre. But extremists sel- 
dom get the very best results; they sacrifice 
one or more important features to go to the 
limit on another. 

Big game shooting is primarily a sport, 
as the days have gone by when man must 
kill to eat. If it is a sport, why not get all 
the fun out of it that is possible? To get 
the most enjoyment out of any sport, the 
sportsman should acquire skill, should use 
tools with which he can display his skill 
with the least difficulty and greatest effi- 
ciency, and when possible should remove 
elements that tend to detract from his en- 
joyment of the sport to the utmost. 

In big game shooting, the vital thing, next 
to the man himself, is the rifle he carries, 
and to give the most satisfaction, this should 
be chosen only after a careful study of the 
various makes and calibres. 

The proper calibre of cartridge to use has 
long been a point of discussion. This mat- 
ter would be far simpler if it were not for 
the fact that the ammunition companies 
have succeeded in hopelessly confusing 
sportsmen, new and old, by putting on the 
market a line of high power cartridges of 
such a needless variety of weights, diame- 
ters, velocities and power, that it is nearly 
impossible to obtain any correct data as to 
which is the best cartridge for the purpose 
under consideration. 

Consult the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company’s catalogue of ammunition, and 
you will find a table of velocities, energy 
and penetration of cartridges suitable for 
big game shooting. There are fifty or more 
in this table, and some of the later ones are 
not included. The bullets vary from \%4 inch 
to % inch in weight from 117 grains to 450 
grains, in velocity from 1,300 to 2,150 feet 
per second, and in striking power from 600 
to 3,000 feet pounds. The free recoil or 
kick of the rifles shooting these cartridges 
varies ‘from 2 to 28 feet pounds. 

Who is there that can say positively, and 
give convincing proof that a slightly larger 
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Woods. 


diameter ball striking at slightly lower ve- 
locity will kill more often than a smaller 
bullet at a higher velocity? 

Who is there that can say that a buck 
killed by a bullet from a .45-.90 Winchester 
would not have dropped in his tracks if the 
shot had come from a .30-.30 Remington or 
the New Standard, and had reached the 
same vital spot in his body? The important 
thing in big game shooting is to hit a vital 
spot, and if this spot is reached by a bullet 
from any one of the above named fifty cart- 
ridges, the result will be the same. 

There are no very tough-skinned animals 
in this country compared to the rhinoceros 
and others of the specie in South Africa. 
The grizzly of the Northwest may be harder 
to kill than the deer in Michigan or Maine, 
but even then it is probable that more of 
the former have been shot with the .30-30, 
or smaller, in the past than will be killed 
in the future with any larger calibre. 

There is, however, another matter in re- 
gard to cartridges that should be considered 
in making a choice. The name of a cart- 
ridge does not indicate its power. For in- 
stance, a prospective might think that the 
.351 calibre cartridge used in Winchester 
self-loading rifle was similar in power to a 
.35 calibre cartridge used in the Winchester 
Model 1895 rifle, or to the .35 calibre rim- 
less cartridge used in the Remington and 
New Standard automatic rifles. This, how- 
ever, is not so, as the table of ballistics 
show the .351 to have a lighter bullet, slow- 
er velocity and about 70 per cent. of the 
striking power of the .35 calibre autoloading 
cartridge. It is about equal in penetration 
to the .30-30 autoloading, but has a slower 
velocity and does not hold up as well in 
trajectory. 

A study of many of the other cartridges 
up to the larger bores will show the same 
condition of big name and small power, so 
it is evident that a rifle may not be a 
heavy hitter just because it is heavy in 
weight, and has a large hole in the barrel. 

There are, however, some very powerful 
guns of the big bore type, of which the Win- 
chester .405 is probably the most satisfac- 
tory, but several arguments may be put for- 
ward against big bore ammunition of the 
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really powerful class; namely, expensive 
ammunition, the weight of same, and the 
tremendous kick and report of the rifle each 
time one of these cartridges is fired. These 
things tend to counteract whatever may be 
said in favor of the larger bullet and greater 


‘striking force, and also detract from the real 


enjoyment of the sport of big game shoot- 
ing. 

To sum up the cartridge situation, in the 
writer’s opinion, the best results and satis- 
faction can be obtained by shooting the .30- 
30, which discharges a medium weight bul- 
let at a high velocity, and has proved itself 
to be as effective as any other for all kinds 
of big game in the hands of real hunters of 
this country. 

As to the type of rifle in which to use 
the above named cartridge, there are many 
points on which a preference may hinge. 
The present trend of firearms is toward the 
automatic, as, theoretically at least, this 
type of rifle gives the most pleasure and 
quickest results with the least effort on the 
part of the shooter. There are many sports- 
men who prefer to stick to the old type of 
lever-action rifle, just as there dre many 
men who prefer the old horse and buggy to 
a ride in an automobile, but these sports- 
men are fewer in number every year, and 
each improvement in automatic rifles at- 
tracts more users. 

Automatic rifles are at present more ex- 
pensive than the older types, but this mat- 
ter of difference in first cost should not 
influence a sportsman who really goes into 
the game with the idea of getting the most 
pleasure out of it,-for the total cost of a 
hunting expedition is very little effected by 
the difference in price between the old type 


_of rifle and the new automatics. 


Unfortunately, automatics have a good 
many enemies among sportsmen who have 
tried them. This is probably due to the 
fact that these rifles require a little more 
attention, before using, than the old type 
of hand-loader. 

If a man wishes a buggy ride, he hitches 
up the horse, jumps in and drives away. 
But if it is an automobile in which he 
wishes to ride, he must be sure that his 
tank is full, his oil is running, his tires are 
hard, and several other things are correct 
before he starts out, or trouble is liable to 
come upon him when he least expects it. 

The same thing applies to an automatic 
rifle, and nine-tenths of the enemies of this 
type of rifle have only themselves to blame 
if they have had trouble with their guns. 
No automatic machine will work continu- 
ously without some attention, but if kept in 
good condition when at rest, it should give 
little trouble when in motion. 

There are three distinct types of automa- 
tic rifles on the market at the present time, 
all made by American manufacturers. The 
Winchester, Remington and the new arrival, 
the Standard. 


The writer of this article is a Standard 
user, and may lean a little in that direction 
in describing the advantages of a high-power 
automatic rifle for big game shooting. How- 
ever, this is only natural, and no discrimina- 
tion against the other makes is intended, as 
the writer has shot both Winchester and 
Remington automatics. 


These rifles have one great advantage 
over the old hand-loaded type; namely, rap- 
id repeating. Every sportsman who has 
hunted big game knows the value of a quick 
second or third shot. Nothing 1s so discon- 
certing or causes so much nervous haste as 
the sight of a fine buck vanishing among the 
trees, after the first shot has been fired, 
while the sportsman is wasting precious sec- 
onds ejecting the empty shell from his rifle, 
jamming in a fresh one from his magazine 
and catching a fresh sight at the moving 
game. With the average hunter and a lever- 
action, that second shot does not amount to 
much, and by the time the rifle is ready for 
a third, the buck has a good start. 


Contrast this with the action of a sports- 
man using an automatic, one that he knows 
will respond each time he pulls the trigger. 
The thought of haste is eliminated to a 
great extent, and‘is replaced by a feeling 
of greater confidence. If there is one thing 
that is important in big game shooting, it 
is confidence, not only in yourself, but in 
your rifle. 


The hunter takes the usual careful aim 
for the first shot, if his prize is standing, 
and fires. His mind is on the game, not on 
his rifle. He misses that vital spot, but 
another quick shot is at his instant com- 
mand. An automatic rifle doubles his 
chances of getting that wounded buck be- 
fore it can escape. Does this not add to 
the pleasure of big game shooting? 

If the automatic misses fire at the critical 
moment, as some of its enemies complain, 
the fault lies, nine times out of ten, with 
the shooter, not because of an omission on 
his part at the time, but because he neglect- 
ed to see that his machine was in perfect 
running order before he started out. 

The writer is thoroughly convinced that 
the automatic rifle is the most satisfactory 
for big game shooting. Quick repeating with- 
out the loss of time and noise caused by 
reloading by the old hand method, as well as 
the possibility of holding the sight on the 
game after the first shot has been fired, 
tend to increase the confidence of the shoot- 
er and thus his efficiency. 

To sum up the situation, the automatic 
rifle gives the sportsman the opportunity to 
display his skill with the least difficulty 
and greatest efficiency, and removes certain 
elements that tend to detract from his full 
enjoyment of the sport of big game shoot- 
ing. 4 

The .30-30 cartridge is sufficiently power- 
ful to kill any big game found in our hunt- 




















ing countries, if the bullet can be directed 
to a vital spot, and the automatic rifle gives 
the hunter more opportunities in a given 
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time of reaching this vital spot than the old 
types of hand-loaded rifles, either large bore 
or small. 


The “20” as a Game-Getter 
By Len D. Whitemore. 


When I came in from work today the 
first thing to greet my vision upon enter- 
ing the dining room was the September 
issue of your magazine lying on the dining 
table by my plate. I glanced first at the 
front cover with the white-cheeked geese 
and the old redheaded duck, and then began 
to scan the inside to see what the latest in 
guns and ammunition was. My eye soon 
fell upon the article by our old-timed cham- 
pion of the grooved barrel, Mr. Haines, and 
it gave me great pleasure to see that an- 
other one of the old timers was “gone plum 
locoed,” as he puts it on the tiny “.20” 
scatter gun. His article calls to mind the 
struggle that I had with myself before I 
would admit that the twenty-bore was any- 
thing but a toy. Now, however, I am ready 
to pin my faith to it for any and all pur- 
poses where a gun is wanted for real down- 
right pleasure afield, and where sport and a 
fair share of game is desired. 

As a boy I once owned a No. 8 muzzle- 
loader, with 44-inch barrels. It was a regu- 
lar goose gun and must have weighed at 
least twelve pounds! What a load of “stub- 
twist” and black walnut for a small boy to 
carry around all day! Still I did all my 
shooting for quite a long time with this old 
Manton. You see I had somehow gotten an 
idea into my head that a gun to do good 
execution must be a young cannon with an 
extra heavy, wide breech and be so built 
that it would handle a handful of goose 
shot and stand all the powder that would 
“burn in the barrels!” No wonder the ducks 
invariably got away! Jim and I used to 
always keep the latest issues of gun cata- 
logues on hand and upon these we always 
depended for the most up-to-date informa- 
tion upon matters relating to the hunter’s 
craft. Still we were not willing to be guid- 
ed entirely by the information thus obtained, 
but were inclined to “go the directions 
one better” in the matter of loads and size 
of shot. If three drams of powder was good 
for quails in a No. 12 gun why would not 
four drams be that much better? I argued. 
If an ounce and an eighth of No. 5 shot 
would: make a good killing load for ducks, 
then why would not an ounce and three 
fourths of No. 2’s be infinitely better? It 
took a long time to disabuse my mind of 
this delusion. To me a shot smaller than 
No. 9 seemed foolish to use for geese. Had 


anybody told me that ten years later I would 
be killing wild geese with No. 8 shot I would 
have laughed at them; still this is exactly 
what I did. 


I kiled three full grown wild 


Canada honkers with two shots, in the In- 
dian Territory, in ’96, using threefourths of 
an ounce of No. § chilled shot and two and 
one-half drams of bulk smokeless powder in 
a sixteen-gauge Parker gun. But to return 
to the old catalogues: Who of the old 
guard does not remember with preasure 
such names as “Turner & Ross, J. H. Johns- 
ton, Chas. J. Godfrey’ and others? One 
dealer carried what he was pleased to call 
“An extra long and heavy double-barreled 
muzzle-loading Northwestern duck gun.” It 
was described as being built for all kinds 
of large game at very long range. The de- 
scription seemed to appeal to me exactly. 
Perhaps the gun was intended for use by 
market shooters in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. Anyway, there was something in the 
wording of this description that I have never 
forgotten and indeed [I don’t want to, for 
the memories that it calls up are dearer to 
me than all the gold in a thousand Klon- 
dykes. I may say that I read this descrip- 
tion a long time before I grew old enough to 
handle a gun. But [ had the hunting blood 
in me somewhere. [ think I must have in- 
herited it from my mother’s side of the 
house, the Kings, Crowders and Birdsongs 
of Virginia, for my father’s people were not 
much hands to hunt. On my mother’s side, 
however, could be found some of the most 
noted shooters of local fame about the vil- 
lages of old Brunswic, Mecklingburg and 
Grandville counties. Cool-headed, strong, 
temperate and athletic were these old boys 
—some of them grizzled with age, but hav- 
ing muscles of iron and hearts as young as 
they were noble and kind. Every home had 
its supply of guns and they were usually of 
the best makes to be found in the days of 
which I write, and were always kept in the 
pink of good condition. As I now remem- 
ber these guns, most of them had twist bar- 
rels. Some of them had laminated steel 
barrels, which looked a good deal like twist. 
My first really valuable gun knowledge was 
obtained from Parker Bros.’ catalogue. | 
never knew for a fact just how a gun barrel 
was made till I read the catalogue just 
spoken of. Then [ not only learned how the 
barrels were made and bored out, but I also 
learned a great deal more that I had only 
fancied before. I think the Parkers used to 
make military rifles before the old war, but 
when the treaty of peace was signed they 
turned their attention to the manufacture of 
sporting arms. They brought out the old 
“Lifter” action gun and followed this up by 
the top snap and later by the automatic 
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hammerless and still later by their new 
hammerless, with automatic ejector. They 
have been making the “.20” for a long time 
and have had one of the best No. 20 guns 
in the world for a number of years. I took 
one of their little “.20” guns out last fall and 
was actually surprised to see the work it 
did. I want nothing better or larger. It has 
taken a good long while to educate the 
shooting public up to the use of the small 
bore gun, but I now believe that the work 
is so far along that the heavy twelve-bores 
will have to take a back seat. Game of all 
kinds is growing scarcer each year and 


shooters are beginning to realize as they 
never have before that it is folly to load 
one’s self down with a heavy gun and a 
large supply of shells when there is not 
much chance to get a great many shots at 
game. What is more, they don’t care to be 
kicked by a No. 12 gun when a smaller and 
lighter “.20” will do the work if care- 
fully held. I prophesy that Mr. Haines will 
get as much pleasure out of the use of his 
little “.20” as he ever did out of any gur 
that he has owned, whether it was a rifle 
or a choke-bore. I have tried them all, and 
I say give me the “.20” for game. 


Again the Foot-Pounds 
By Joseph B. Varela. 


I am always very much interested in all 
things pertaining to arms and ammunition 
and J read Outdoor Life regularly. I have 
noticed the ‘‘Foot-Pounds” question several 
times, and [| have read what they have to 
say in the July issue. It is claimed that our 
measuring stick is wrong, but such is not 
the case. The trouble is due to the fact that 
the author of said article does not distin- 
guish between momentum and energy, us- 
ing the latter as measure of the action be- 
tween the forces acting on the gun and 
bullet, when the former is the true measure. 
I am going to try to set forth a brief ex- 
planation of the terms used, claiming no 
originality for my statements, as they can be 
verified in any text book of mechanics. 

The energy of a body is its capacity for 
doing work, and is of two kinds—potential 
and kinetic. 

Potential energy is the energy stored in a 
body by virtue of its position configuration 
and is numerically equal to the work it 
would be capable of doing while changing 
from its present to the zero standard con- 
figuration. 

Kinetic energy is that energy stored in a 
body by virtue of its velocity configuration. 
It is numerically equal to one-half the pro- 
duct of its mass into the square of its ve- 
locity. Thus: Let K represent the kinetic 
energy of the body, M its mass and V its 
velocity. Then 

K=% M V? 

The momentum of a body is the product 
of its mass into its velocity. Thus, if M is 
the mass and V the velocity of the body, we 
have that its 

Momentum=MV. 
When a gun is fired, the force exerted 


on the shot forwards is equal and opposite 


to that exerted on the gun backwards, at 
any instant before the projectile leaves the 
gun. And since action and reaction are 
equal in magnitude but opposite in direction, 
the momentum generated in the shot is 


equal and opposite to that generated in the 
gun, if the latter be free to move. For ex- 
ample: If a shot weighing 800 pounds is 
fired with a velocity of 2,000 feet per sec- 
ond from a gun weighing forty tons, the 
velocity of the gun at the beginning of re- 
coil is found as follows: 

Let V represent the required velocity_ of 
gun. Then: 


402000 V 8002000 





32.16 32.16 
800 x 2000 
—=—_—__—_———20 ft. 
402000 


The mass of a body is equal to its weight 
divided by the acceleration of gravity, which 
for this purpose I have assumed as 32.16 
feet per second per second. And since the 
aquation is homogeneous, I have reduced the 
weight of the gun to pounds, by multiply- 
ing its weight in tons by 2000. 

The kinetic energy of the projectile will 
be 

800 
K= aoe *—49,750,000 ft. pounds 
232.16 2000 
while the energy of the gun is only 
40x 200 








————_ Xx ——*= 497,500 ft. pounds. 
232.16 20 


Our measuring stick is right, but must be 
used correctly. The bullet is light, as com- 
pared with gun, and the force of the explo- 
sion gives it a high velocity, the same force 
acts on the heavier gun, but is only able 
to give it a very much lower velocity. If it 
were possible to construct a gun such that 
its weight would equal that of the projec- 
tile and further assuming that it were able 
to stand the stresses with safety, then its 
velocity at the beginning of recoil would be 
equal to that of the bullet, its kinetic energy 
would also be equal to that of the bullet, 
but if such conditions were possible, would 




















eg like to stand behind such gun and fire 
it? 

Iam going to figure out for the benefit of 
the author of the statements printed in the 
July issue on the foot-pound question that 
any combination of weights and heights 
whose product is 1,000 will give 1,000 foot- 
pounds. For simplicity in calculation, let a 
ten-pound weight be raised to a height of 
100 feet. The work done is 10«100—1,000 
feet pounds. Now suppose that said weight is 
dropped to the ground and let us figure 
what its kinetic energy would be. We will 
make use of the formula previously given: 
K=% M VY’. In this case 

10 
) | SS 
32.16 
as stated above. The velocity of the body 
at the instant of striking the ground will be 
pan 
V=Vv 2x32.16100. 
Substituting these values in the formula we 
have: 
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K=—x x (V2x32.16«100)?. 
2 32.16 





10x2x32.16«100 
= —=1000 feet pounds. 
232.16 

If ten pounds falling 100 feet would not 
develop as much energy as say twenty 
pounds falling fifty feet or one pound fall- 
ing 1,000 feet, not only theoretically but 
practically, there would certainly be some 
fine chance for somebody to put into practi- 
cal use a perpetual motion machine. But 
did any of them ever work? 

The confusion probably arises from the 
fact that we call the product %MV?, foot 
pounds, and some people sometimes also 
call the product MV, foot pounds, but it 
must be borne in mind that energy and mo- 
mentum are different and that the foot- 
pound, although a correct measure of energy, 
should not be used as a name for the “Quan- 
tity of motion,” or momentum of a body. 





Big Game Rifles 
By C. E. Lyons, Licensed Guide. 


The article in the August number of Out- 
door Life, “What Constitutes the Big Game 
Rifle?” is rather difficult to answer. As I 
have had some experience with rifles will 
offer a few remarks concerning performance 
of same. [ do not claim to know it all by 
any means, but have been the means of sell- 
ing a number of rifles such as I use, and 
have not heard the first complaint up to 
date. To begin with, I have my “hobby,” 
same as all gun cranks, and will probably 
ride it to a finish, but am always willing to 
listen to anything that sounds reasonable, 
and I think readers of Outdoor Life are con- 
stituted on the same lines. 

The best gun for an individual, of course, 
is the one he can do the best work with on 
game. The trouble is to find the best one. 
I am not speaking of the experts who know, 
but of the majority who go out a short time 
each fall and want to be reasonably sure of 
their game should they get a shot, and can 
not afford or have the opportunity to buy all 
the guns on the market and try them out. 

Most rifles manufactured at present using 
smokeless powder and metal patchet bullet 
are called high power, but some of them are 
not so high powered as supposed. I began 
hunting big game with a .30-30 carbine. It 
was an excellent shooting rifle, but I found 
‘ it entirely too light for ‘elk and bear. I got 
everything I shot at standing at 150 yards or 
under, as the first shot was placed where it 
hurt, but at least one-half the game one sees 
is on the jump, or at long range, and no one 
can hit them just behind the shoulder or in 
the head (about the only place you can get 
them down with a .30-30.) In many cases it 





will not penetrate to the hollow of an elk it 
shot in the thick part of the shoulder. 

I saw one elk shot in nose about two 
inches under eyes and could punch bullet 
with my finger when he was eventually 
killed. Another shot square in nose from in 
front, bullet dropped out of mouth. In either 
case a .22 should have done as well. Have 
chased bear shot in bowels, and rump, until 
disgusted. Can cite plenty of instances 
where, if the power had been a little greater, 
the game would not have gotten away or 
been killed without a long chase. 

I should say it took on an average of four 
hits, to say nothing of the misses, for every 
elk killed with a .30-30. I think other guides 
will bear me out, who have hunted elk, bear 
and sheep, therefore I should advise the in- 
experienced to get a heavier caliber for any- 
thing larger than deer. The .25-35, .32-40, .32 
special, .303 and .351 are about the same 
class as the .30-30. I do not claim that game 
cannot be killed with these rifles, nor do I 
class them with a .22, although I have 
known of two bear, full grown, and one 
mountain lion, and several deer, to be killed 
with a .22 short. What one wants is a gun 
that will penetrate to the vitals of an animal 
no matter where hit. If a bear jumps out 
and runs away from you there is only one 
place to shoot at, as his head is down. You 
want to kill him, which you can seldom do 
with the above. I next tried the .30-40. It is 
about right for power, but I simply could not 
shoot with it. I know there are a good many 
hunters who swear by the .30-40, and they 
are all right for them that can do good work 
with them, but I find the average cannot do 
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good shooting with them. In fact I have 
seen very few good shots made with the 
.30-40s. Six or seven years ago nearly every 
hunter in this country had one. No one that 
I know uses one now. I should advise any- 
one to be sure he can shoot good with one 
before buying. 

In 1907 I had out a party who had three of 
the .351 calibers. Tried them out on four elk. 
All pronounced them too light for that 
game. Tried the new .401 self-loading lately 
(at target). Think this would be a good 
killer on game. 

The past seven years have used the .33 
caliber ’86 model Winchester (here’s where 
I ride my hobby) on all kinds of game, in- 
cluding coyotes, deer, lynx, elk, bear and 
mountain sheep. You can make “the one 
good shot” if you have opportunity, and it 
always kills if the animal is hit anywhere in 
the body ranging toward the vitals, no mat- 
ter how fast they are going. There are seven 
others I know using the .33, so I know of 
the uniform results. Here are some of the 
reasons that make it an ideal all-round rifle: 
Best balance, on account of full length mag- 
azine, (some will not agree to this; those 
wishing a gun light on end may have halt 
magazine); very light recoil on account of 
well balanced load; set trigger if you want 
it. The action can absolutely be depended 
upon under all circumstances, which is not 
the case with some others after they become 
worn. [ think 24 inches the right length 
barrel, and has plenty of killing power. Have 
seen two soft-point bullets go clear through 
the thickest part of bull elk’s shoulders. 
They usually penetrate to the opposite 
shoulder blade, or a little beyond. I do not 
remember an instance where [ thought 1 
could have killed better with a .405 or .35 
and when it comes to good shooting, you cal 
shoot all around the two just mentioned. 
Their owners may shoot good enough to hit 
game, but nearly all are “gun shy” whether 
they know it or not. Personally I would not 
shoot one of them twenty shots for the gun, 
because I should have to break myself of 
flinching. Have tried two of the .35 auto-load- 
ing rifles. As near as I can tell they have 
the same power as the .33 but much more 
recoil notwithstanding what the catalogs 
say. Cannot say anything about the new 
Standard. May try one this fall. They look 
good except the shotgun butt. All manufac- 
turers of automatics use shotgun stocks. 
Why so, is beyond me. All the men I know 


owning automatics prefer rifle stocks and ] 
think a great many others the same. [I cut 
my Remington down and put on an old Win- 
chester butt plate, making it fit, adding 25% 
to accuracy. The only idea of the manufac- 
turers seems to be to get in the greatest 
number of shots in the_ shortest possible 
time without regard for the “one good shot.” 
The shotgun butts should be placed on the 
guns needing the recoil pads. 

Guns having coil main springs are apt to 
freeze up in cold weather. If a little water 
gets in (and it very often happens and turns 
to ice between the coils of the spring, you 
are “up against it.” 

Now a word about bullets. Those that 
want them can use the Hoxie and other bul- 
lets warranted to expand to the limit. I 
think the ordinary soft point bullet too soft. 
The trouble is nearly all of them fly to 
pieces-on hitting the first bone or expand 
until they take in so much animal tissue 
they cannot penetrate far. The .33 expands 
the most uniformly of any I have seen, the 
bullets nearly always making a_ perfect 
mushroom. The .401 self-loading Winches- 
ter looks good as very little lead is exposed. 
No matter how much bullets expand, if they 
don’t penetrate to a vital spot, they only 
make a flesh wound. This is the reason the 
old black powder ‘cookstoves,” such as the 
.45-60, .45-70 and .45-90 could not be beat for 
killing. Having low velocity the bullets did 
not fly to pieces, but stayed together and 
had all their weight to penetrate. I believe 
there were less .44-40 balls found in deer 
than .30-30s. If one doesn’t believe soft- 
point bullets expand easily, shoot a grouse 
or rabbit in the body and see what there is 
left. 

I have confined myself to shooting big 
game with soft-point bullets. Very few rec- 
ommend hard nose ones. 

If I should ever write again on this sub- 
ject will try and send some photos of bullets 
taken from game with text. My advice has 
been, and I see no reason to change, is to 
get a rifle in the .33 class—i. e., 200-grain 
bullet, 2,000-foot velocity, or more. You will 
have power enough for the biggest game, 
and one you can shoot at any time without 
having a sore shoulder for a week. Also try 
and get one that you can make the “first 
good shot” with, if you have the opportunity, 
because the saying, “One shot well aimed is 
worth four ct random” (I might add a doz- 
en), will always remain true. 


From a Standard Shooter 
By Robt. Clark. 


Mr. G. F. Peters, of Montana, asks in the 
July number of Outdoor Life for a state- 
ment from a user of the Standard automatic 
rifle and I will be glad to tell him a few 
things that I have found out about this gun. 


I have given my rifle a good test and I am 
fully satisfied that it is O. K. 

At first I was a little doubtful about the 
“gas-operated” (as they call it) business. I 
thought the little hole up near the muzzle 
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of the barrel where the pressure comes 
through to operate the action, might clog up 
and put the rifle out of business, but I have 
fired mine over 200 times so far, with no 
trouble from this source. I did have trou- 
ble at the start with my rifle, but I found 
that it was caused by a mistake in the am- 
munition. I got some cartridges that were 
a little too long and the breech would not 
close on them, causing misfires continually. 
I had about given up in disgust when [ hap- 
pened to try another make of ammunition 
and the rifle has worked O. K. ever since. 

My rifle is a .30-30, and I find that I can 
made better off-hand scores with it than 
with any rifle I ever shot. I think this is 
due to the fact that the balance of the 
gun is right for accurate shooting, being a 
trifle heavier at the muzzle than most of 
the sporting rifles. Further, I notice con- 
siderable less recoil than there usually is 
with a .30-30 lever-gun. 

I am ‘much pleased with the action of 
my rifle. Perhaps [ have a particularly good 
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one, but I never notice any forward kick to 
my Standard when the bolt springs forward 
after ejecting the empty shell. I always 
keep the action well oiled. 


I do not think there is much difference in 
the power between a .30-30 Standard and 
a .30-30 Remington autoloading rifle, as they 
both use the same cartridge and both claim 
the same velocities and striking force, but 
I do think that the .30-30 is the best all- 
around calibre in either of these makes of 
rifles. The cartridge is excellent for target 
work and the 170-grain bullet, with 2,000 
feet second velocity is a powerful hitter 
when used on game. 


I think the Standard has all rifles beaten 
on a handy magazine. It opens from the 
bottom and is independent of the breech 
block. In other words, the shooter can load 
it or unload it any time very quickly and 
is not bothered by clips or extra magazines. 
I consider this magazine one of the best 
features on the whole rifle. 


Experience with Savage Automatic Pistol and New .22 Caliber Colt 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


Many of the champions of the automatic 
pistols have claimed that it was much easier 
for the average man to secure accurate re- 
sults from this type of arm than from a 
revolver, and while [I have shot some of 
these arms occassionally, and from such lim- 
ited experience arrived at the decision that 
it would not be difficult to readily acquire 
at least a small degree of skill with them, 
it was not until recently that I became suf- 
ficiently interested in these arms to give 
them any very thorough tests. The pistol 
was the .32 Savage, using the Colt automa- 
tic pistol cartridge, and while [I have to ad- 
mit that up to the present the results of my 
experience has been anything but gratify- 
ing, I don’t by any means condemn the arm 
as being inaccurate, as I happen to know 
that in other hands it has proven perfectly 
satisfactory in this respect. Then again, 
from some little experience with other arms 
from the Savage factory, I can say, and 
positively, that the Savage people are not in 
the habit of sending out inaccurate arms. 
Besides this particular pistol I am about to 
consider was shot by an expert who was 
perfectly satisfied with its performances; 
therefore it will be perfectly plain that the 
reason the writer hasn’t secured satisfac- 
tory accuracy with it is wholly due to his 
lack of skill when in its immediate rear. 
Just why he should have to acknowledge de- 
feat from an automatic pistol, so generally 
considered as being so easily to shoot with 
accuracy, he cannot say, but he might add 
that it is in hopes of some one skilled in the 
use of this pistol being in a position to set 
him straight that this is written. If there 


is any particular “knack” in civilizing one 
of these little Savages he will be very grate- 
ful for the information that will enable him 
to direct the bullets from its throat in a 
trail leading a little nearer the bull’s eye 
then he has so far succeeded in doing. 

Before proceeding farther it might be 
preper to state that from the several hun- 
dred shots fired from this Savage not a 
single missfire occurred nor did the arm in 
a single instance fail to function perfectly, 
though the mechanism was not oiled once 
during the shooting. Furthermore | might 
add that the arm is very finely finished, fits 
the hand nicely, being brought onto the tar- 
get with very little effort on the shooter’s 
part, and that as the mechanism is very 
simple and every part made from best ma- 
terial, I feel certain that the arm will be 
found reliable in action and, if given mod- 
erately fair treatment, should last a man a 
lifetime, and for those who can shoot it 
accurately should prove a very satisfactory 
arm, for it is a vicious shooter, one of the 
best of its many good points being the large 
magazine capacity and the speed with which 
these, eleven cartridges can be fired must be 
witnessed for one to fully appreciate just 
how rapidly the bullets will go chasing out 
of this Savage barrel. 

Now concerning the accuracy I have se- 
cured with this pistol. From the results 
secured from the beginning I felt confident 
that it was a “cinche” to shoot an auto- 
matic pistol, but this confidence was soon 
after to be rudely shaken. At twenty yards 
four-inch groups of five shots were extreme- 
ly good, while to get ten in a six-inch cir- 
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cle was remarkable, and at fifty yards the 
very best ten-shot group has been ten 
inches, though usually twelve to fourteen- 
inch groups would be the average. Not un- 
til enough shooting at these ranges had been 
indulged to convince me that accuracy in 
my hands was not to be expected, did I 
become discouraged and drop back to ten 
and twelve yards. After becoming fully sat- 
isfied that this little Savage and I were not 
destined to work well together did I decide 
to fire fifty shots at the two and three-quar- 
ter-inch bull at ten and twelve yards, shoot- 
ing each of the ten shots in the magazine 
moderately fast, immediately refilling and 
continue firing until fifty shots had been 
fired at each range. Target No. 1 is the re- 
sult at ten yards, while No. 2 represents the 
work at twelve yards. The strange part of 
it all lies in the fact that I could not possi- 
vly do any better when firing very deliber- 
a.ely and doing my very best to keep the 
shots in the center. 

Now where is the difficulty? As I said be- 
fore, the pistol had been shot by an expert 
“nd pronounced accurate before it fell into 
my hands, so before anyone has an oppor- 
tunity to answer the query above, will say 
that the fault must be mine. I might add 
that the trigger pull to this little gun is 
rather hard, and has a ruther disagreeable 
creep, but in shooting revolvers with much 
harder pulls no serious trouble was expe- 
rienced in doing fairly geod work after the 
arm was properly sighted. In closing on the 

















No. 1.—50 shots, 10 yards, 2%-inch bull, 


Savage it might be said that when shooting 
at ten and twelve yards three and four shots 
would often be placed so close that they 
could have been enclosed in an inch circle, 


only to be followed by another, which would 
go rambling off on a new trail a couple of 
inches to one side. Usually when shooting 
a revolver such a shot could be called quite 

















No. 2.—50 shots, 12 yards, 2%-inch bull. 


accurately as the trigger was pressed, but 
not so with this automatic; often the very 
shot that I felt confident would strike dead 
center would be the one that had blazed a 
trail all its own. That no one may form a 
wrong impression from this article, [I de- 
sire to say that I am fully convinced that 
the pistol is perfectly accurate, but not in 
my hands, though further experience with it 
may prove it to be so. 

I had not intended writing anything con- 
cerning the New Colt .22 revolver this 
month, but from the number of interested 
parties who have written me about this ex- 
cellent little arm, have decided to say a 
few things for their benefit, as well as for 
those who have as yet had no chance to ex- 
amine one. One reason [ had not intended 
writing of this revolver at this time is that 
I have not had the opportunity of giving it 
as thorough a try-out as I had wanted to, 
having used only two makes of cartridges 
in three of the arms, two of these being 
sighted for other parties. 

This little shooting iron would have suited 
me a little better if the stock had not slant- 
ed quite so far forward at lower end or if 
it had been made with from one-eighth to 
one-quarter inch more room between guard 
and stock, where second finger fits when 




















shooting. The sights, for me, could be im- 
proved, but as both are removable, fitting 
with others to suit is not a serious matter. 
Eventually will have a Sheard on mine for 
the front sight, and if I can persuade Mr. 
Sheard to make a rear sight according to 
my ideas will have one of these for the 
rear. The arm as sighted at the factory has 
rather coarse sights, but will be found strict- 
ly accurate for all this. 

At ten yards, using as a self-cocking arm, 
have several times placed the six shots in- 
side of an inch and a half bull, make two 
and one-quarter inch group at twenty yards 
and eight-inch group at fifty. Only fired a 
few other shots at the last two ranges, so 
do not know what average could be expect- 
ed when arm was used as a D. A. arm. 
Using the gun as a single-action at twenty 
yards did not do as well as I had expected, 
though the shooting might have been worse, 
but at ten and twelve yards, shooting at 
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an inch and a half bull’s eye, and at fifty 
yards, shooting at an eight-inch bull’s eye, 
it seemed like poor work when a bullet 
would get outside of the black, while most 
of the bullets would be well in towards 
center. ; 

Most of the shooting was with Winchester 
cartridges, their smokeless being the best 
so far used, but later hope to try other 
makes. At first some little difficulty was 
experienced from the fired shells rubbing 
against breech plate, causing gun to cock 
hard, and occasionally shells would extract 
with difficulty, but after using a while most 
of these troubles disappeared. After a bet- 
ter acquaintance with them will be better 
prepared to hand out more definite informa- 
tion concerning their performance. At pres- 
ent will say that they seem so nearly per- 
fect that I would not be without one, and 
would consider any shooter’s outfit incom- 
plete minus a Colt .22 Target revolver. 


Remodeling Rifle Stock 
By Geo. E. Henton, M. D. 


In September number [ read an article by 
a brother regarding his experience with a 
rifle equipped with shotgun butt and his ex- 
perience so nearly coincides with mine that 
I am moved to give my solution of the prob- 
lem. 

My gun is a .33 Winchester, ’86 Model, 
half magazine, checkered straight grip and 
fore end, Lyman receiver rear and Sheards 
medium gold bead front sight. (Shotgun 
butt.) 

Unlike Brother Kapooch, [ had no diffi- 
culty in working the action as a general 
thing, but occasionally, when repeating rap- 
idly the butt would be pulled downward from 
my shoulder and the action be only half 
open. 

My first idea of a remedy was similar to 
his, but was afraid it would mar the effi- 
ciency of the shotgun butt to have a rifle 
butt plate fitted. Instead we—the gunsmith 
and I—took a piece of hard rubber one-half 
inch thick and after dressing it down to fit 
the upper end of butt plate, removed the up- 
per screw from butt plate and exchanged it 
for one one-fourth of an inch longer, which 
would pass through the new addition and 
seat firmly in the former thread. The orig- 
inal hard rubber butt plate was not dis- 
turbed and the addition at upper end rests 
upon the upper surface of collar bone and 
prevents butt slipping downward when ac- 
tion is operated. This addition was coarsely 
checkered and grips shooting coat firmly. In 
no way does it mar appearance or hang of, 
what I consider, the best all-around rifle on 
the market. 

In July number J. R. Ward desires infor- 
mation regarding tke .351 Winchester auto- 
matic. A friend and I were each equipped 





with the above rifle while on a hunting trip 
with Homer Goff of Meeker, Colorado, dur- 
ing the fall of 1908, and had abundant op- 
portunity to test them thoroughly. It is an 
ideal saddle gun and also convenient to car- 
ry while walking, comes*to the shoulder 
nicely and fits like an old shoe. The ac- 
tion never failed to work, although we were 
out in rain and snow a great deal of the 
time, and its killing power is all one could 
expect if we consider the cartridge and its 
load. 

I do not think it was intended for shooting 
game at a greater distance than 150 yards, 
and even at that distance my .33 discounts 
it. For long range shooting the trajectory 
is too high and actual energy too low. 

The manufacturers give its velocity as 1,- 
800, but this seems to me, after careful ob- 
servation, to be too great. 

I do not wish to be understood as stating 
that it will not kill game at a greater dis- 
tance than 450 yards, for my partner killed 
a deer running at 250 yards, hitting it twice 
out of four shots, however neither bullet 
passed through. [ hit a deer twice at a dis- 
tance of 150 yards, once just back of fore leg 
and again about six inches farther back. He 
ran about eighty rods into scrub oak, and, of 
course, was lost, until the magpies located 
him two days later. 

The trigger has considerable drag to it 
and, while it does not bother much in snap 
shooting, it causes considerable disturbance 
of one’s aim when making a careful shot at 
long range. 

For hunting in a timbered country, where 
most shots are taken at less than 100 yards 
and a great deal of snap shooting is done, it 
should be an ideal gun. The new .40 should 
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be greatly its supefior and probably over- 
comes many of the .351’s failings. I shot a 
Canada goose this spring at about 200 yards, 
bullet entering the breast and passing out 
near anus. The goose flew half a mile be- 
fore falling. 


However, this probably wouldn’t happen 
again in a hundred times. In conclusion 
will say that the .351 is a good gun if kept 
within the scope of its possibilities, but I. 
do not consider it an all-around big game 
gun. 


Concerning Big Game Rifles 
By Geo. W. Brooks. 


I am an enthusiatsic reader of Outdoor 
Life and an ardent “powder-burner,” so 
when you asked your readers “What consti- 
tutes a big game rifle?” I waited a short 
time to hear what the older sportsmen said 
before replying. They have not answered 
your correspondent’s question, so I will give 
my opinion, which your readers can accept 
as much of as they think feasible. To be- 
gin with, I do not advocate hunting big 
game with small-calibre, low-power rifles— 
the .30-30 and .25-35 may be big enough for 
most game on this continent, if used by an 
expert shot and a good hunter; they are in- 
adequate for most hunters. 

The average man cannot control himself 
sufficiently to stalk game like an Indian or 
an old plainsman; if he could, and was care- 
ful to plant his lead where it should be, a 
muzzle-loader or a .44 Winchester would be 
all right for most men. But my experience 
is that in black*powder rifles a .40-82 Win- 
chester is as low-power a rifle as most men 
should take to the big game country—and 
a .45-90 or a .50-100-450 would be better. 

The .32-20, .82-40, .25-35 and .30-30 are all 
right to cripple game with and leave them 
to die in the forest, but they do not “bring in 
the meat”—not in the average man’s hands. 

It may be argued that the .45-70, .45-90 
and .50 calibre guns tear deer all to pieces; 
but, if there happens to be a piece left big 
enough to eat, you get it without running 
two or three miles tq perhaps lose a wound- 
ed deer after all. 

Again, one shot from a .50-100-450 will not 
tear a deer up as bad as six or eight .25-35 
bullets. 

My choice of smokeless powder rifles is 
nothing smaller than a 7 mm. Mauser—a 
very fine all-around calibre—the bullet 
weighs only 170 grains—but it has such ve- 
locity, 2,300 feet per second, that it strikes 
a very heavy blow, 2,025 foot-pounds. The 
8 mm. Mannlicher is also an ideal caliber— 
big enough for anything on this continent, 
either one.of them, and accurate at long 
ranges. 

These last are my favorites of all makes 
and calibre. They are light in weight, from 
6% pounds up to 7% pounds and they are 
absolutely solid and securely locked at the 
breech—a feature in all bolt-action arms. 
This should commend them to riflemen, 
even more than rapidity of fire (which is 
used as an argument against them) they 


being slightly more slow in action than an 
automatic or lever-action. But one _ shot 
placed vitally is worth a magazine full fired 
at random. 

To hunt with an automatic rifle or shot- 
gun I regard as unsportsmanlike; it is too 
much like hunting with a machine-gun, and 
gives the poor creatures no chance for their 
lives at all. Of course, they “get the game” 
in most men’s hands, but it is not due to 
the skill and fine rifle shooting of the auto- 
matic’s possessor. It is due to the air be- 
ing full of lead and the fact that lead must 
land somewhere. California has put up the 
bars against the old ‘eight-gauge goose-gun, 
calling it a “cannon”; yet permits men with 
automatic shotguns to hunt unreservedly! 
The eight-gauge was not as deadly as the 
rapid-firing automatic shotgun; it was long- 
er ranged, but slow to manipulate. An au- 
tomatic can be emptied before a band of 
ducks can leave the water fifty feet. I con- 
sider the possessor of an automatic is mak- 
ing a tacit admission of his lack of skill the 
minute he shoulders his gun. Personally, I 
would be prouder of six ducks bagged by 
a double-barrel or single-barrel shotgun 
than I would be of twenty killed with an au- 
tomatic shotgun. 

To return to rifle-shooting; this sport 
(and sport it truly is) consists in the main 
in developing accuracy of aim; showing 
something hit for nearly every shot fired. 
If one man goes hunting with five cartridges 
and returns to camp with one deer and 
three cartridges left to show, he is more 
worthy of praise than a man who goes out 
with fifty rounds of cartridges and brings 
in three bear and two deer, and cannot ac- 
count for twelve shots with anything. I 
have seen camps in Humboldt county and 
Trinity county, California, of men calling 
themselves “sportsmen,” with ten deer 
hung up and only four men to eat them! 

I have also seen men shoot deer in rocky 
cafions, where they knew they could not 
carry out more than one ham! These same 
men called themselves “sportsmen”! Also 
they called me a fool for not shooting when 
I had been in the mountains two weeks and 
had seen no deer, and finally jumped one in 
a fearfully rough cafion, where I could not 
get any meat out if I shot it. I brought my ~ 
gun to bear on him, looked around at the 
cafion walls, and lowered my gun. I feel 
prouder of sparing that deer than if I had 
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killed a sixteen-hundred-pound member of 
the bear family. There is no pleasure for 
me in mere slaughter of wild things, which 
I can make no use of at all. 

In conclusion, I will say I regard the 
Mauser and Mannlicher, in 7 mm. and 


8 mm. calibers, as the most perfect 
rifles made, and they are safest for 
the “man behind the gun,” being eas- 


ily cleaned, having powerful mechanism 
and not easily getting out of order. Anoth- 
er thing, the owner of one can remove the 
firing-bolt and take it with him anywhere, 
leaving the dismantled gun in camp among 
children or handy to his friends, who are 
prone to waste his ammunition (if he has 
the best rifle) and they are powerless to 
injure themselves with it or to shoot off all 
his cartridges or to leave the gun dirty for 
several days and thus ruin it forever. 
(NOTE—The author of the above inter- 
esting article has introduced a subject— 
that of automatic arms for hunting pur- 
poses—that we believe cannot possibly re- 
sult in anything but disagreeabie contro- 
versy if permitted to receive attention from 
our contributors in this department. With 
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the few following remarks as to whether it 
is sportsmanlike or otherwise for parties to 
use automatics as hunting arms we will dis- 
pose of the matter permanently. We think 
that any hunter not exceeding the limit set 
by law in the number of head of game 
killed is just as much of a sportsman should 
he kill this game in a few seconds with an 
automatic as another hunter using a hand- 
functioned arm who might use the entire 
open season to bag the same legal limit— 
it being understood, of course, that neither 
of these hunters permits any of the game 
secured to waste. As to those adopt- 
ing the automatics not being skillful marks- 
men, there is nothing more certain than 
that many of those who have adopted these 
arms for hunting purposes are marksmen of 
the first order, and the fact that a man may 
carry such an arm does not necessarily 
stamp him as a game-butcher. The’type of 
gun used has very little to do with the mat- 
ter. The type of man behind the gun, how- 
ever, always does, and the type of gun used 
should not be condemned for the indiscreet 
use that its greedy owner might make of it. 
—KEditor.) 


Promise of a New Repeater 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in the Sep- 
tember issue a suggestion from V. S. Thayer 
calling for a .22 caliber high power repeater. 
You can advise Mr. Thayer that in the near 
future one of the best American factories 
will place on the market a .22 caliber re- 


peater using smokeless powder and develop- 
ing 2,500 feet per second velocity with a 70- 
grain bullet. I think this will be exactly 
what he wants as I have used similar cart- 
ridges in a single shot rifle for about five 
years and know they are right. 

New York. CHAS. NEWTON. 


The .351 Winchester Self-Loaders 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the July number 
of Outdoor Life Mr. J. R. Ward asks for 
the opinion of users of the .351 Winchester 
self-loader. In reply will say that I pur- 
chased one of these celebrated rifles soon 
after they were placed on the market, and 
have used it ever since and have killed all 
kinds of game with it, both large and small, 
and find it to give better satisfaction than 
any other gun I have used, and can say lL 
have used them all for trial. There are 
other guns which shoot farther and harder, 
but the .351 has plenty of penetration and 
killing power with the soft-point bullet. 1 
have shot with the .351 and the .30 U. S. G. 
into the end of the same pitch pine block, 
the .351 penetrating ten inches, the .30 U. S. 
ten and one-half and the .30-30 eight and 


one-half inches. While the .30 U. S. will 
give three times the penetration with the 
full patch bullet, this is of no importance, 
as no one hunts big game in 1907 with this 
type of projectile. 

With the .351 Winchester I shot a large 
deer at Pines, New Mexico, at a distance of 
about 200 yards, running, two bullets going 
through, the other two lodging against the 
hide on the opposite side. One of the bul- 
lets I still have and this is mushroomed per- 
fectly. The gun and ammunition adapted to 
it is cheap; easy to load and safe, while for 
accuracy it will be found perfectly satisfac- 
tory, and believe that Mr. Ward need not be 
afraid of the biggest grizzly that runs the 
hills if he has a .351. J. X. SMITH. 

New Mex. 


A Remodeled Safety 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a mechanic 
by trade and somewhat of a gun crank, I 
have taken much interest in the various 
changes and remodeling of guns written 





about from time to time by various sports- 
men. 

I have just finished a little job of this kind 
on a shotgun, which in my opinion, im- 
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proves its quick handling, safety and sure- 
ness of a quick shot when unexpectedly 
wanted, by considerable. 

Ever since the new Stevens pump gun 
came out it has looked good to me in every 
feature except the safety. As my old Win- 
chester was getting somewhat the worse 
for wear, I decided to sell it and get a Ste- 
vens, as I had figured out to my satisfac- 
tion that I could overcome this safety objec- 
tion. 

As all know, who have seen or handled 
this gun, the safety is inside of the trigger- 
guard and is only about three-thirty-seconds 
of an inch high and less than one-quarter 
inch long. . This, from my experience, is a 
pretty small proposition to shove off quickly 
at any time when a bird is fast winging 
his way out of range, let alone with cold or 
gloved fjngers. 

I rebuilt this till it very nearly resem- 
bles the safety on the Remington automa- 
tic shotgun. Only, instead of making the 
back side straight, it has the same curve as 
the front side of the Remington auto safety 
as the length of the original safety would 


permit. This can be regulated to suit one’s 
own taste. 

I made this change by sweat soldering a 
new piece to the original safety without 
changing or damaging it in any way. The 
piece I cut from soft steel; the bottom I cut 
out to fit the curve of the orginial safety. 
Being of the same width and thickness also 
when finished I cut it from a piece of steel 
long enough to have a small end to handle 
it by and clamped in the vise by while 
working it. 

The sides I semi-knuckled to prevent any 
possible chance of the finger slipping. Aft- 
er getting the piece finished it was well 
tinned on the bottom, where cut out to fit 
the curve of the original safety. I removed 
the original safety from the receiver frame 
to tin it, and sweat them together. This 
process, if properly carried out will make 
an almost invisible joint and perfectly solid. 

As to the performance of the gun since, 
can say that it is very satisfactory. I se- 
cured my bag limit on chickens the first 
time I used it, and it was still a strong gun. 

Washington. CHAS E. BECKWITH. 


More Concerning Small Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It had not been my 
intention to write anything regarding the 
.351 Winchester self-loader until after this 
fall hunt, but as Mr. Ward asks in July 
Outdoor Life for opinions of shooters con- 
cerning this arm, I take pleasure in respond- 
ing. Thus far my experience has been lim- 
ited, but from this experience have nothing 


but praise for the .351. A four-year-old buck 
shot last fall at a distance of about fifty 
yards with a full jacketed bullet simply 
jumped itself “inside out” and tied itself up 
with its entrails, the bullet cutting off every 
rib on the left side. Could a grizzly stand 
up before a man when hit with one of these 
.351 Winchesters ten times? Answer: No. 
Wash. E. L. BARRATT. 


Will Hunters Using .30 Caliber ’06 Please Answer? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the Sep- 
tember issue that “Mechanic,” of Colorado, 
wants to know about the U. S. sharp-pointed 
bullet, the same as [I did early in the year. 
Somebody answered me, quoting Mr. Roose- 
velt and somebody else, but that offered no 
explanation, so I am back again after infor- 
mation. Will someone who knows please 
explain why the light sharp-pointed bullet 


is so very effective and the heavy round- 
pointed one is not? By ratio and proportion 
the difference in weight and velocity will 
not make the difference in effectiveness, as 
is claimed for the light bullet. I have been 
disappointed in not being able to make some 
tests that I expected would produce some 
evidence worth while, and hope that Lieut. 
Whelen will come to our assistance. 
Wyoming. W. G. BUEHNER. 


Would Like a Lever-Action .401 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One writer “said 
something” when he suggested the .30 ’06 
cartridge for the Sauer-Mauser rifle, as it 
could be loaded with charges suitable for 
all kinds of game. I reload the .30-40, ’95 
Model Winchester and get any results, near- 
ly, I desire. My all-around rifle, if it could 
be had, would be the ’95 Model Wirchester, 


made with a receiver proportioned to the 
size of the cartridge used, and made for the 
.401 automatic cartridge, gun to have a bar- 
rel from twenty to twenty-two inches in 
length and to weigh six and one-quarter 
pounds. I like the new Colt .22 revolver, 
but would rather have a plain gun, cham- 
bered for the regular .22 cartridges. 
New York. M. L. PECK. 
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Arms and Ammunition Queries 


A Subscriber, Los Angeles, Calif.—What 
is the weight of the New Springfield rifles 
and carbines? Is there any difference in 
the velocity and accuracy of the two? What 
is the price? What do the Winchester peo- 
ple charge for fitting barrels of their make 
to the Springfield? 


Answer.—The New Springfield is made in 
but one model only; has a 24-inch barrel 
and weighs slightly over 8% pounds, with 
2,750 f. s. velocity. The Krag’ was made in 
both carbine and rifle models, the carbine 
having a 22-inch barrel and weighing just 
over 8 pounds, while the rifle had a 30-inch 
barrel and weighed slightly over 9 pounds. 
The muzzle velocity of the rifle is 2,000 feet 
per second and of the carbine 1,920. To 
members of the National Rifle Association 
or members of its affiliated organizations the 
price of the New Springfield is $15.60; and 
for the Krag, $14.90. The list price for Win- 
chester barrels fitted to the Springfield and 
Krag rifles is $20.00. 





S. O. Nare, Twin Falls, Idaho.—Can you 
tell me why the Lee straight pull rifle is 
not more popular? Is the bolt reliable? I 
had one for three years and the only fault 
I found with it was a weakening of the 
magazine spring towards the last. At close 
quarters a man could “pour lead” with one 
of them and I found that it could be shot 
nearly as fast as my .30-40 carbine and I 
could fill the magazine a whole lot quicker. 
Would it harm the gun any if I had the 
barrel to the Lee straight pull musket cut 
down to 22 inches by a reliable gunsmith? 


Answer.—We are not certain why the Lee 
straight pull rifle was not more popular un- 
less that it was due to the fact that Ameri- 
can hunters as a rule have preferred lever 
action rifles to the bolt models as well as 
the fact that this rifle was made in but one 
caliber, which by many was considered too 
small for big game shooting, though it is 
also a fact that most of those who gave it 
a thorough trial found it large enough, and 
considered the flatness of its trajectory an 
especially valuable feature. From the writ- 
er’s experience with this arm he can say 
that it will be found among the best of the 
bolt action arms and perfectly safe and reli- 
able. If the work was properly done cut- 
ting the barrel from 28 to 22 inches would 
not injure the rifle in any way but you 
ould hardly expect the accuracy from the 
,norter barrel that could be obtained with 
che longer one. We believe the regular 
sporting model with its 24-inch barrel pref- 
erable to the musket cut to 22 inches. This 
is light and of convenient length for hunt- 
ing purposes. As it may be news for many 


of our readers we might say that the mak- 
ers—the Winchester people—can still fur- 





nish these rifles, although the impression 
generally prevails that they are no longer 
to be had. 


M. P. Massuere, Greeley, Colo.—I have 
one of the new Colt’s .22 Target revolvers 
and find that with black powder cartridges 
the burnt powder cakes at the muzzle after 
five or six shots. Isn’t the barrel long 
enough to burn all the powder, or what is 
the trouble? I use Peters’ semi-smokeless 
cartridges and they are fine. Where can I 
get a gold bead front sight? I am intend- 
ing to get another big game rifle soon ana 
would like one having the velocity of the ’06 
Springfield cartridge, but National Guards- 
men tell me that metal fouling in this cali- 
ber soon ruins the bore. I know that I can 
get several thousand shots out of a ’95 
model Winchester, but would like more ve- 
locity. Can you give me the velocity and 
energy of the .30-40 Winchester cartridge 
with 190-grain pointed bullet listed in the 
Winchester catalogue? Is the ’06 Spring. 
field as accurate as the .30-40? 


Answer.—The difficulty you experience 
with your revolver from powder caking 
when black powder cartridges are used is 
common to a greater or less extent when 
this ammunition is used in all revolvers. 
You will find that if you will blow several 
times through the barrel after every 6 shots 
to moisten the powder residue, that you can 
fire many shots and get accurate results 
with most of the black powder cartridges, 
though smokeless ammunition, or semi- 
smokeless is to be preferred. We realize 
that blowing through the barrel of any arm 
is generally condemned, but if one will al- 
ways swing out the cylinder there cannot 
possibly be any danger to the shooter. It 
might be well to advise against blowing 
through the barrel unless one intended to 
continue shooting as the moisture left in ths 
barrel would cause an arm to rust, but if 
shot soon afterwards no harm will result. 
You can get a gold bead sight for your .22 
Colt from W. F. Sheard, 908-910 A St., Ta- 
coma, Wash. Velocity of the .30-40 cartridge 
as listed in Winchester catalogue with 190- 
grain pointed bullet, 2,350 foot seconds, and 
energy 2,331 foot pounds. The ’06 cartridge 
is generally considered equal to any for. ac- 
curacy. 





G. A. T., Helena, Mont.—In the National 
Sportsman of a few months ago appears 
some severe criticism of the Smith & Wes- 
son .44 caliber 1908 model revolver, the 
writer claiming that the recoil is excessive, 
and that it will not compare with the Colt 
New Service in penetration and accuracy, 
the statement also being made that the bul- 
lets fit the bore too tightly, which, it is 
claimed. accounts for the heavy recoil. Wil! 








a 
if 
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you kindly inform me if this is true? It 
seems to me that the S. & W. people would 
not place a gun upon the market having 
these defects. 


Answer.—We have not seen the article 
mentioned, though the writer sent for the 
magazine immediately upon receipt of your 
letter that he might be better prepared to 
consider the subject, but it was evidently 
lost in the mails. We might say, however, 
that, while the recoil in the Smith & Wes- 
son of this model might appear to exceed 
that of the Colt New Service, we doubt very 
much of its being a fact. The reason that 
the S. & W. apparently has more recoil 
is evidently due to the shape of the stock, 
the effect of the backward “jump” of the 
gun at discharge being more severe on the 
hand in the S. & W. than in the Colt. Any- 
one inspecting the two guns will readily 
see why this should be so. In the discus- 
sion that came up a few years back respect- 
ing the merits of various revolvers the state- 
ment was made that in the hands of some 
office men the grip of some of the double- 
action guns was so shaped that the recot! 
would often split the skin on the shooter’s 
hand between thumb and forefinger. As the 
writer had used about everything in the re- 
volver line, and often with charges exceed- 
ing the regular service ones, he_ rather 
doubted the truthfulness of this statement, 
but since then has seen several experiencing 
this difficulty, though the writer, having a 
rather tough hand, has had no trouble of this 
nature. Used with the same charges we 
think the penetration would be the same 
for the two guns, while if tested from the 
machine rest it is very doubtful if there 
would be any appreciable difference in the 
accuracy. A shooter who would find it dis- 
agreeable to shoot a revolver due to the ex- 
cessive recoil could hardly be considered 
competent to pass on the comparative ac- 
curacy of two revolvers, one of them which 
he might shoot with no discomfort from the 
slight recoil, and the other having heavy re- 
coil might cause him to flinch, proving pain- 
ful to his hand at every discharge. Such 
a shooter’s conclusion would carry little 
weight with one of experience. As to the 
fit of bullets in the guns under considera- 
tion having anything to do with the recoil, 
accuracy or penetration we submit the fol 
lowing figures from which the reader can 
decide the question for himself. Diameter 
of bullets from .429 to .431; bore of barrel 
in Colt’s New Service, .421; rifling, .0035; 
maximum diameter to bottom of grooves, 
.427; twist, one turn in 16 inches. Smith 
& Wesson, 1908: diameter of barrel, .431: 
depth of rifling .006; twist, one turn in 20 
inches. 


Reader, San Francisco, Calif—How does 
the stopping power of the 9 mm. Luger com- 
pare with the .45 caliber automatic Colt’s? 
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What is the extreme range of the .30 U. S., 
’95 model Winchester? 


Answer.—The 9 mm. Luger shoots a metal 
patch or soft point bullet of 124 grains 
weight, giving a muzzle velocity of 1,070 f. 
s., while the Colt automatic uses a bullet 
of 200 grains weight, full metal patch, hav- 
ing a muzzle velocity of 910 f. s. Extreme 
range .30-40 ’95 Winchester, about 4,000 yds. 


Eric Beckstrom, Republic, Wash —I have 
been thinking of getting a revolver to use 
the .38 Special cartridge but am undecided 
as to the make. Which do you consider the 
most accurate, the Colt’s New Army, or the 
Smith & Wesson New Military, the first 
with 6-inch barrel and the last with 6%? 
Some of my friends tell me that the S. & 
W. barrel soon wears out; is this true, or 
not? How does the .41 long Colt compare 
in accuracy with the .38 S. & W. Special 
cartridge, both shot from 6-inch barrel? 
What is the velocity and energy of the 38 
long Colt, .38 S. & W. Special and .41 long 
Colt, all shot from 6-inch barrel? Which is 
the best gun for all around use? Which is 
the most powerful cartridge, the 302 Sav- 
age or .32 Winchester Special, both shot 
from 26-inch barrels? 


Answer.—From our experience with the 
revolvers you mention first, we think that, 
when both guns are new and in perfect con- 
dition, there will be found very little, if 
any, difference in accuracy. Both are strict- 
ly first class guns. We think that anrcne 
who will claim that the barrels of either 
make will wear out soon is either preju- 
diced or not well informed. We have seen 
dozens of both makes shot thousands of 
times, and many of these that had received 
all sorts of hard usage, and in none of these 
could the barrels be considered as “worn 
out.” Properly cared for, the barrel of either 
make will wear as long as anyone could de- 
sire; to be more to the point we think that 
with fair treatment one of either make will 
last the average man a lifetime. We have 
not shot the .41 long Colt’s for several years 
so can not state from actual experience how 
this would compare in accuracy with the .38 
Specials, but from past experience we 
should say that the .41 Colt’s will be found 
a very accurate shooting revolver. Loading 
of revolver cartridges is changed frequently 
therefore it is impossible to hand you any 
information concerning ballistics that may 
be considered as being absolutely depend- 
able. The figures we have for the three 
cartridges mentioned are as follows: Muz- 
zle velocity, .388 long Colt’s, 750 f. s.; muz- 
zle velocity, .38 Special (black) 918 f. s.; 
energy 296 foot pounds; Smokeless, 885 f. 
s., energy 275 foot pounds. Colt .41 cali- . 
ber long, 705 f. s., energy 221 foot pounds. 
The .41 long Colts with its larger bullet, 
which has also a flat point, should be found 
to have greater killing power, we think, 
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than the .38 calibers, but for all around 
purposes we would very much prefer a re- 
volver to handle the .38 special cartridge 
and we think we speak for the majority of 
shooters when we make the statement. 
Muzzle velocity of .303 Savage, 2,000 f. s.; 
energy at muzzle, 1,514 foot pounds. Ve- 
locity, .32 Winchester Special, 2,112 f. s., en- 
ergy 1,684 foot pounds. 


A. G. Crisfield, Dawson City, Canada— 
I should be very much obliged if you would 
give me any information you could concern- 
ing the .50-110-300 Winchester high velocity 
cartridge. Is the Winchester single shot 
rifle capable of handling the .50-110 h. v. 
cartridge with its 2,150 f. s. velocity with 
safety? Which gun would you recommend 
for big game at all ranges up to 400 yards— 
the .50-110 h. v., or the .45-70 Winchester 
h. v.? Can the .405 Winchester shells be re- 
loaded with an alloy bullet satisfactorily? 
At present I am trapping on the upper Stu- 
art river. Last week my partner, while car- 
rying a Ross rifle handling the .303 Britisn 
cartridge, got badly mauled by a grizzly. He 
killed his bear all right but Mr. Grizzly got 
busy with him for about fifteen seconds be- 
fore dying and mauled him pretty badly, but 
I think he will pull through. He said him- 
self if he had had a lever action instead oi 
a bolt action he could have got another shot 
or two in. After this I am willing to lay 
by my .33 and I am looking for something 
that will make the unsociable grizzly sit up 
and take notice. 

Answer.—The .50-110 h. v. cartridge can 
be safely used in the Winchester single shot 
rifles with the ordinary barrel, as well as 
in the ’86 model of this caliber; but on 
special order one can get guns made with 
nickel steel barrels if they so desire. This 
cartridge gives a muzzle velocity of 2,246 
f. s. and at 100 yards 1,744 f. s. Muzzle 
energy 3,349 foot pounds, and at 100 yards 
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2,026 foot pounds, while the penetration at 
15 feet from the muzzle is 14 %-inch pine 
boards with the soft point bullet and 26 
boards with the full metal patch. Height ot 
the bullet at 50 yards when fired at 106 
yards, 1.12 inches; at 100 yards when shoot- 
ing at 200 yards, 5.83 inches, and at 150 
yards when shooting at 300 yards, 17.41 
inches. As will be noted from above the 
striking power is great, and certainly would 
be found powerful enough for any American 
game, but it must be remembered that it 
is not calculated as a long range arm. We 
would prefer the .45-70 to it ourselves, pro- 
vided we felt that it was necessary to have 
a larger bore than the .33. If an extremely 
powerful high power rifle is required, and 
one that will give accurate results at all 
ranges, then you would be perfectly safe in 
selecting the .405. Lead or alloy bullets can- 
not be used if full velocity is required. The 
following ballistics of this cartridge may 
prove of use: Muzzle velocity, 2,204 f. s., 
at 100 yards 1,897 f. s. Energy at muzzle 
3,236 foot pounds, at 100 yards 2,300. Pene- 
tration at 15 feet from muzzle with soft 
point bullet, 13 boards, with full metal patch 
48 boards. Height at 50 yards when fired at 
100 yards, 1.04 inches, at 100 yards when 
shooting at 200 yards 4.85 inches, and at 
150 yards when shooting at 300 yards, 12.82 
inches. Free recoil 28.24 foot pounds. As 
Roosevelt used this rifle for much of his 
big game hunting in Africa and found it 
quite satisfactory for much of the game 
there it would seem that one could not de- 
sire a more powerful arm for any game 
found in this country. We might add that 
most of the big game hunters are satisfied 
with such arms as the .30-40 and .33 Win- 
chesters; the .35 Remington automatics and 
.303 Savage. This being true nothing seems 
more certain than that the .405 should be 
the very largest arm anyone would find use 
for. 


November 


With tresses widely streaming on the cold- 
en blast, 

I see her come as from a dream all 
stark and gray, 
Sobbing a mournful 
the naked day 
As drifting by on wanton mists that gath- 

er fast— 
Her hand she rests on trees that long 
shadows cast 
In mute glory on the earth their quiv- 
ering array. 
The rustling 
sun’s ray 


chant throughout 


leaves protest and the 


Shines weakly for a space, then smiles its 
last. 
The leaden clouds assemble to attend their 
queen 
In sorrow wandering where late the 
flowers dwelt, 
Dreaming of them and pausing by their 
graves 
Breathing a tender prayer now so sweet- 
ly felt. 
Tne aged year sinks into rest upon declin- 
ing waves, 
November draws the curtain o’er the bar- 
ren scene. 


R. PAGE LINCOLN. 
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Unique Water Craft 


A unique water craft has been built and 
is being operated in Indianapolis. It con- 
sists of an automobile, which is driven by 
an aeroplane propeller. The car is roped 
upon a small barge and by fastening the 
ropes to the rudder and the machine’s front 
wheels the driver is enabled to guide him- 
self at will up or down stream. The first 
test made with the car driven by the eight- 
foot wooden fan was on land. It has proved 


equally successful on water. The forty- 
horse-power engine cannot be run at full 
speed because the wind resistance created 
by the revolving propeller shoves the float 
under the surface of the water. The drive 
shaft of the auto is not connected with the 
differential. The car is the invention of 
Will H. Brown, vice president of the Over- 
land Automobile Company. 


A Pioneer Trip in Texas 





A soft spot in the mountain road. 


Some people are born with the pioneer 
spirit. They thoroughly enjoy going forth 


into the wilds to make their own way. To 
anyone there is a satisfaction in overcom- 
ing obstacles; but the true-blood pioneer 
seeks unusual obstacles to surmount. 


Such a man is M. B. Christy of El Paso, 
Texas. And such were those who accom- 
panied him during a tour through Texas in 
a 1909 Chalmers “Forty.” 

For 400 miles of the trip Mr. Christy’s car 
covered roads which had never before been 
traversed by a motor car. The accompany- 
ing photographs give some idea of the ob- 
stacles overcome. In the Sacramento moun- 
tains these motoring pioneers were forced 


to ford streams twenty-six times in three * 


miles. In seven miles there were thirty-two 
fords. Some of these were so deep that 
even the gas lamps were under the water, 
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INDIAN METHOD OF SALMON BAKING 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed I am sending 
you a photo showing the way the Indians on 
Puget Sound bake salmon. The picture is of 
an eleven-pound steelhead. Salmon baked in 
this way have a flavor which can be obtained 
by no other method. The camera was set at 
a distance of six feet in taking the enclosed 
picture. A. A. PARKER. 

Bellingham, Wash. 


ANOTHER FREAK BEAR CLAW 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I saw in November, 
1909, number of Outdoor Life the cut and ar- 
ticle on the champion bear claw. I enclose 
photograph of a freak bear claw that I have. 





It is from a common black bear. This cut is 
the natural size. The claws on both the 
front feet of this bear were all similar to 
this one, although some of them were not 


curved as much. 
New York. W. A. HAKES. 


AN ABBREVIATED CARP 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Has anyone ever 
seen a fish like this one? It is a common 
carp, being caught in the Miami river near 





Dayton, O. I do not think that the tail was 

bit off when small, It must have been born 

a freak. Notice how both back fins meet. 
Ohio. CARL WEHNER. 





TIGER SHARK TWINS. 


Tacoma, Wash., June 22, 1910. 
Editor Outdoor Life: I ‘mail you today 
under separate cover photo of a young tiger 
shark which I caught two weeks ago while 





fishing rock cod off Point Defiance, seven 
miles from this city. It is eight inches long 
has two perfect heads and two tails and but 


one body. 
Tacoma, Wash. FRED EDWARDS. 








ANOTHER FREAK IN DEER HORNS. 


I enclose herewith Te. raph of a freak 
deer head killed by Ed Dirst of Kalispell, 
Mont., in September, with velvet yet on the 
horns, The animal was in a healthy condi- 
tion and weighed about 200 pounds. The 
strange growth was undoubtedly caused by 
the horns being bruised when they first came 


out, while soft. 
Kalispell, Mont. CLYDE COBB. 
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FOR DECEMBER 


We h.ave a special announcement to make for our December number that 
will be an agreeable surprise to our readers. Beginning with that issue we 
will run a series of stories on big game hunting in Alaska by a man who 
stands in the very front rank among American sportsmen-——Hon. W E. Hum- 
phrey, Member of Congress from the state of Washington. These stories will 
continue through the January and February numbers. We doubt if there is a 
sportsman in this country who excels Mr. Humphrey as a big game shot; cer- 
tainly few have had a wider range of experience in the big game fields. 

His life-long friend, Mr. Josiah Collins of Seattle, in a personal letter to 
the editor, says of him: “You know the old adage, ‘He who loves not women, 
wine or song will be a fool his whole life leng.’ I would not like to say that 
Humphrey would turn his back on an attractive woman, but I know he likes 
sport with the rod and the rifle by the brook and on the mountain side better 
than wine or song and certainly he is no fool, so old Luther was wrong after 
all. Humphrey is a good hunter as well as an expert shot, qualities that do 
not always go together. I went into Alaska with him on a big game hunt 
several years ago and I saw him kill a ptarmigan on the wing with a rifle; 
you know the ptarmigan are exceedingly quick and erratic flyers. On the 
last day’s march returning to headquarters at the end of that hunt Humphrey 
walked thirty miles over mountain and morass and part of the time in the 
snow; the balance of the outfit except one Indian were all to the bad when 
we got in.” | 

E. W. Funcke, a big game hunter and guide of Calexico, Calif., once wrote 
us the following after he had finished a successful sheep hunt with Mr. Hum- 
phrey: “Mr. Humphrey is by far the very best rifle shot at game that I know 
of. His killing nine Nelson sheep (eight rams and one ewe) without a miss at 
ranges from 120 to 450 yards speaks for his coolness ahd accuracy. The num- 
ber killed on this trip may seem large, but he was collecting a group of spec- 
imens for the State of Washington University. The last two he killed brought 
out something characteristic of the man. Hearing two shots, I went to where 
he was. His first words were: “I am ashamed and sorry to say that I have 
killed two rams.’ When the second ram fell he laid down his Winchester and 
watched the band trot by within 200 yards. In the bunch there were two or 
three big rams, but he did not care to kill any more.” 


Among the other tip-top articles selected for the December number—aside 
from the very best Arms and Ammunition department of any magazine extant 
—are the following: 


A TWO HOURS’ MOOSE HUNT. 
Capt. F. E. Kieinschmidt. 


Capt. Kleinschmidt is almost a product of the Frozen North, so long has 
he inhabited its shores, and whether on a walrus hunt, on a trip for Polar 
bear or a woodlands hunt for big game, he is equally at home. He is a versa- 
tile writer and a good photographer as well. His story is well illustrated with 
photos taken by himself. 


BEFORE THE WINTER FIRE. 
R. F. Hight. 


This is a charming story well suited for the angler who likes to dream in 
the winter of what he did in the summer. Mr. Hight is an expert angler, and 
the angling spirit is rife in his story. 


REUBEN AT THE TEE. 
William Hickox. 


A story of how an apparent “hay-seed” surprised the experts at the golf 
links. Written in the author’s best style; illustrated. 


TO WORK LIKE A BEAVER. 
Enos A. Mills. 


Something interesting on one of the most mysterious of animals by an 
authority on beavers and on forestry. 


ON THE SPOOR OF THE MOOSE. 
F. K. Burnham. 


A story relating a successful moose hunt in that peer of eastern hunting 
prouncs, New Brunswick, by a hunter of acknowledged prowess in big game 
unting. 
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The Airy Way, by George A. B. Dewar; $1.75 
net; The Macmillan Co., publishers, New 
York, 


“The way of an eagle in the air” was long 
ago noted by a profound observer as one of 
the fundamental mysteries, and in spite of 
aeroplanes and much study of the mechanics 
of flight it remains as much of a mystery as 
ever. “The Airy Way” is a poet’s vision of 
the beauty and wonder of the flight of birds 
and other winged things. Mr. Dewar is a 
lover of nature who has studied the birds 
with long and patient scrutiny, and who 
knows how to write his observations in ad- 
mirable prose, simple, vigorous, racy. Stu- 
dents and practisers of aeronautics can learn 
from Mr. Dewar many a curious-fact con- 
cerning the physical elements involved in 
natural flight. His book is intended, how- 
ever, chiefly for those who feel the fascina- 
tion of the primary mysteries of nature. 


The Red Blooded, by Edgar Beecher Bronson: 
with many illustration; $1.50; A. Cc. McClurg 
& Co., publishers, Chicago. 


These are tales of the plains of forty years 
ago, and later reminiscences, incidents and 
adventures, dealing largely with cowboy life. 
Deeds of valor and heroism fill the pages of 
this “red-blooded” book, deeds the gccom- 
plishment of which required a _ perfect 
physique, unerring aim and eternal risk. Each 
tale is a “thriller,” full of wonderful exploits 
and hair-breadth escapes, with snatches of 
humor and examples of primitive justice. All 
of these stories are from the personal experi- 
ence of Mr. Bronson, and while they are so 
full of adventure, humor and strong cli- 
maxes that their author says they will be re- 
garded as fiction, he draws them, as a matter 
of fact, from actual happenings. 

Methods of Attracting Birds, by Gilbert H. 

Trafton; illustrated; $1.25 net; Houghton, 

Mifflin Co., Boston. 


This books will appeal strongly to _ all 
sportsmen and nature lovers, 
The reasons for attracting birds around our 
~e two-fold; first, the protection of 
the birds, and second, the resulting benefits 
that accrue to man, both on account of the 
great economic value of these birds to the 
farmer in his struggle with injurious insects, 
and also on account of the pleasure derived 
in helping and watching the birds. The real 
practical value to the farmer, from a business 
standpoint of taking the steps necessary to 
encourage the presence of birds around the 


Some New Books 


Above Books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra. 


farm, is generally unappreciated, 


The pro- 
gressive farmer does not begrudge the ex- 
pense entailed in securing a spraying outfit, 


and the annual outlay involved in its use. 
With an expense so small that it hardly needs 
to be taken into account, the farmer’ may 
have very efficient insect-destroyers in the 
flocks of birds which may be attracted 
around the farm. The necessity of having 
bird-study generally introduced into the 
schools is pointed out, for to interest the 
children in birds is the most permanent way 
of furthering bird protection. ~~ 


Keith of the Border: A Tale of the Plains, by 
Randall Parrish; with four illustrations in 
full color, and a full color map, by W. Her- 
bert Dunton; $1.35 net; A. C. McClurg & Co., 
publishers, Chicago, 


This is one of the best stories that Mr. 
Parrish has ever written—which is saying a 
good deal. It is concerned with the days 
when Indians disputed the Western frontier 
with the encroaching whites, and time, places 
and characters are all familiar to the author, 
who was himself an actor in the dramatic 
episodes of those days. There is an exciting 
mystery, and an enthralling love situation. 


Reminiscences of a Ranchman, by Edgar 
Beecher Bronson; new, revised edition with 
new matter: profusely illustrated; $1.50; 
A. C. McClurg & Co., publishers, Chicago. 


Mr. Bronson left a newspaper berth in New 
York over forty years ago to seek health and 
fortune on the Western frontier. He found 
both, working his way from tenderfoot cow- 
boy to experienced ranch owner. The types 
he met, the early Indian fights, brushes with 
bad men, and the whole adventurous side of 
the cattle man’s life, are covered in these 
reminiscences, which are now reprinted with 
additional matter and illustrations. 


Making Life Worth While: A Book on Health 
—and More, by Herbert Wescott Fisher; 
$1.20 net; Doubleday, Page & Co., publish- 
ers, New York. 


This book might have been called “Why and 
How to Avoid IlIness;” to preserve one’s 
health is even more desirable than to restore 
it. Very skilfully the author puts before 
you a new idea of health, leading from phys- 
ical to moral and intellectual well-being. The 
“Condensed Rules of Personal Hygiene” given 
are golden, and should be followed religious- 
ly by everyone. % .sS is a book which will 
prove invaluable to every reader. 





























NEW SELLING PLAN A SUCCESS. 


The new selling plan recently inaugurated 
by the Detroit Engine Works has proved a 
tremendous success and one worthy of en- 
couragement by every engine buyer. Their 
new 15-days’ trial proposition makes the 
buyer the sole judge of the merits of the en- 
gine and it is up to him whether he keeps it 
or not. There is no joker in the offer of the 
Detroit Engine Works. They enter into an 
ironclad agreement to refund every dollar 
paid them for the engine if the engine is not 
satisfactory in the minutest detail. 

The wisdom of this plan is being shown 
only too well by the large number of sales 
of the new Detroit Kerosene Engine. It gives 
the buyer more confidence in the engine and 
in the company selling it. The only way a 
buyer can tell if an engine is adapted to his 


needs is by trying it out. He has a certain 
task he wishes an engine to perform. If he 
has an opportunity of putting the engine up 
against the task and watching it work, he 
knows whether it will do what he wants of 
it. That experiment is his only method of 
deciding whether a particular engine can do 
the work he wants, 

The Detroit Engine Works gives the buyer 
of its new kerosene engine the ample time of 
15 days to decide if he wants the engine. The 
plan is one which we wish to endorse as be- 
ing the only fair and equitable one for the 
buyer. He has a full and free chance to de- 
cide whether the engine is adapted to his 
work. He is the sole judge. 

This plan should be universally applied in 
selling engines, 


MOUNT YOUR OWN TROPHIES. 


The shooting season is again open. 

Our readers are going to secure 
some elegant specimens of both 
birds and animals during the next 
few weeks. 

What are you going to do with 
them? Are you going to use the 
flesh for food and throw away the 
beautiful plumage and skins, or are 
you going to do what thousands of 
sportsmen are doing, namely, mount 
and preserve these beautiful skins 
for your home? 

We have often called the attention 
of our subscribers to the great value 
of a personal knowledge of Taxi- 
dermy. We wish to emphasize this 
matter right at this time, on account 
of the fact, the shooting season is 
open, and you will no doubt have 
considerable spare time that you can 
devote to mounting and preserving 
birds and animals during the fall 
and winter. 

The study of taxidermy is exceed- 
ingly interesting. The knowledge of 
mounting trophies will give you as 
much pleasure as you secure from 
your hunting and trapping. 

From a financial stand-point tax- 
idermy is very profitable, for you 
can sell your mounted birds, animals 
and game heads, if you desire, or 
you can do mounting for other sportsmen, 
thus earning a great deal of money on the side. 

Taking everything into consideration, we 
believe, if you are a hunter, trapper or na- 
ture lover, you need a knowledge of taxi- 
dermy just as much as you need your guns, 
traps and hunting equipment. Taxidermy 
doubles your interest in outdoor sports. 

If you do not know taxidermy now, we ad- 





Male and Female Springbok heads from South Africa, 
Mounted by a Student of the . Northwestern 


School of Taxidermy, Omaha, Nebr. 


vise you to write to the Northwestern School 
of Taxidermy, Omaha, Nebraska. This insti- 


- tution teaches taxidermy by mail and mighty 


successful, too. 

They have been teaching this great art for 
more than ten years, and the concern is re- 
liable in every particular and will give you 
a square deal. If you have not already done 
so, write for their catalog. 























PRIZE STORY CONTEST. 


The following is a list of the prize winners 
in the story contest recently advertised in 
Outdoor Life by The Harrington & Richard- 
son Arms Co. 


First prize, $100.00—E. C. Cratty, Vancou- i 


ver, Wash, 
Second prize, $50.00—W. D. McGee, 
Angeles, Cal. 
Third prize, $25.00—C. H. Kessler, 
Moines, Iowa, 
Twenty-five prizes of $5.00 each: 
A. C. MacNair, Empire, C. Z., Panama. 
Jno. A. Ross, Caddo Mills, Texas. 
0. D. Whalley, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
7 Heard, Duluth, Ga. 
Chas. D. Jester, Anaheim, Cal. 
Jos. Break, Spokane, Wash. 
Cc. D. Harrison, Edgerton, Mo. 
J. H. Perry, Shortsville, N. Y. 
Emil Hendrich, Washington, Mo. 
Stanley B. Wade, Greenbush, Mass. 
Page F. Hess, Middleburgh, N. Y. 
A. H. Rutledge, Mercersburg, Pa. 
Homer Fox, Ramey, Pa. 
T. L. Caraway, Friar’s Hill, W. Va. 
Ollis Keithly, Cherryvale, Kans. 
Russell Minehart, Mitchell, S. D. 
B. G. Merrill, Hinsdale, III. 
C. McCall, Nocona, Texas. 
John L. Winters, Sacramento, Cal. 
G. A. Swan, Denver, Colo. 
Car! A. Studer, Canadian, Texas. 
J. H. Fort, Key West, Fla. 
Chas. Lower, Montrose, Colo. 
K. C. Healton. Sherman, Cal. 
John J. Lincoln, Elkhorn, W. Va. 





THE SEASON FOR FURS. 


The coming of cold weather means activity 
in the fur market, and professional trappers 
are looking for a big business this year. But 
there is money in this line for both the ama- 
teur and the professional, and the hunter or 
trapper who gets hold of a good skin can 
easily convert it into cash. W. R. Adams of 
Fremont, Neb., makes a specialty of furs and 
his price list this year is said to be more 
attractive than ever. His prices are always 
dependable and he savs he is able to save the 
man from whom he buys furs the ordinary 
commission merchant’s profit. 





IDEAL BROKEN SHELL EXTRACTOR. 


One of the handiest little implements that 
has ever been devised for the shooters’ bene- 
fit is the Ideal Broken Shell Extractor which 
we illustrate herewith. A broken shell in a 
rifle is a bad break. Modern ammunition is 
well made but with high pressure powders 





and especially with bottle neck shells, the 
shells do break, and if you have nothing with 
you to get the shell out, your rifle becomes a 


club. Many a sportsman has been deprived 
of the use of his rifle when he needed it 
badly, on account of a piece of broken shell 
remaining in the chamber. With this in- 
genious little tool any broken shell can be 
instantly removed no matter where the break 
occurs. The Broken Shell Extractor is made 
of steel, casehardened; fits conveniently in 
the pocket; no part of it can be lost and it 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


Los‘, 


Des *' 


Boston Garters are made 
of best materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid help. 
Every pair warranted — 
penalty, a new pair or your 
money back. 


BOSTON GARTERS 


RECOCNIZED THE 
STANDARD, AND 
WORN THE WORLD 
OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 


Sample Pair, Cotton,25c. ,Silk,50c. 
Mailed on Keceipt of Price. 

GEORGE FROST CO.maxers 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


j GA See that Boston GARTER 
is stamped on the clasp. 








cannot wear out. If you go into the woods 
after large and dangerous game, carry on: 
of these in your pocket and you can feel safe. 
It is made in all popular hunting calibers 
and sold at a very moderate price. A cir- 
cular will be sent any of our readers who wil! 
write to The Marlin Firearms Co., 37 Willow 
St., New Haven, Conn. 





TOO MANY GOATS. 


Our attention has been called to a mistake 
which crept into the mountain goat story by 
Mr. Clyde Cobb in our October issue. It 
seems that we credited Mr. Cobb and his 
three friends with killing five goats, where- 
as they killed only four—the limit of the law. 
The kid was unmolested. 


THE COLT AT CAMP PERRY. 


One of the interesting matches at the Camp 
Perry meeting this year was that scheduled 
for Police Officers. Three teams were en- 
tered, Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis, the 
Chicago team winning the handsome Colt 
trophy with the high total score of 1109. 
Cincinnati second with 1046 and St. Louis 
third on 1004. All of the officers shot Colt 
revolvers in the team match, and, with two 
exceptions, the nineteen men who. went 
through the Police Individual Match used 
Colts, 

The Automatic Pistol Match was again won 
this year by Musician E. G. Reising, First 
Connecticut National Guard, with a Colt 
Automatic Pistol, and in the four days 
matches of the National Rifle Association, 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


There is no music so beautiful as the “Sing’”’ of a 
reel. It clears the cobwebs out of your brain and 
puts new light into the eye. When you are tired 
out and “things don’t look right’’ get out your 
“BRISTOL” and go fishing. A week of real rest 
—fishing rest—when you forget all about business 
and work and family and everything else, and just 
have fun with your “BRISTOL,” is worth more 
than a whole season of hybrid recreation while 
your mind is still pottering over the old worries. 

Catalogue, showing all kinds of “BRISTOLS,” 
mailed free. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 


88 Horton Street., BRISTOL, CONN. 











Reising averaged 95% with a Colt Automatic 
Pistol in the rapid fire, the Colt thus proving 
its accuracy for target work and being the 
only automatic pistol that secured a place on 
the prize list. 

In the National Revolver Match, Capt. Jay 
P. Hopkins, Coast Artillery, U. S. A., secured 
the championship, also the slow fire and 
rapid fire special medals. Sergt.-Major Geo. 
Cc. Olcott, Missouri National Guard, won the 
timed fire medal in this match. Both men 
shot the popular Colt Army Special as did 
also = majority of winners of prizes in this 
match, 





ERROR IN MARBLE AD. 


In our October issiie ‘we erroneously quoted 
the price of $1.00 beside the cut of the Flexi- 
ble Rear Sight made by The Marble Safety 
Axe Co. of Gladstone, Mich. This price of 
$1.00 refers to their Improved Sight. The 
price of the Flexible Rear Sight is $3.00. 





FIRST SHOTGUN FOR USE IN 
AVIATION. 


The use of the aeroplane is about to be de- 
veloped along entirely new lines, which, if 
successful in the experimental stage, will 
give Ithaca the distinction of furnishing the 
first equipment in its new field of useful- 
ness, 

The man-bird has been experimenting 
along several lines demonstrating the value 
of the heavier-than-air machine in warfare 
and as a rapid transaction conveyance, but it 
remained for a New England aviator to pro- 
pose the aeroplane as a convenience for 
sportsmen, 


The New England man has just sent the 
Ithaca Gun Company of Ithaca, N, Y., an or- 
der for a light shotgun, with which he pro- 
poses to shoot water fowl from an airship. 
The order calls for a featherweight gun of 
.20 bore. The gun company is now turning 
out samples and expects to complete a gun 
according to specifications in a short time. 
It will be the first gun ever manufactured 
for the purpose and as far as known it will 
be the first attempt ever made to wing the 
birds in their flights along the New England 
coasts, 

Just what effect the new agency in the 
destruction of game birds will have in New 
York state is a matter of varied discussion 
among the game protectors. The law in New 
York states that “no water fowl shall be 
shot from a power boat.” Whether the air- 
ship shall be considered a “power boat” is a 
question which will probably demand an 
opinion from the attorney general when the 
sportsmen of this state begin to adopt the 
_ method of winging birds while in tu 
air, 





NEW STANDARD ARMS MAN FOR 
PACIFIC COAST. 


We are pleased to announce that Mr. H. L. 
Bowlds has been appointed Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative for The Standard Arms Co., with 
headquarters at 443 Citizen’s National Bank 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. Bowlds will 
call upon all wholesalers in the states of Cal- 
ifornia, Washington, Oregon and Montana, 





MORE STEVENS WINNERS. 


At the recent Rifle Tournament of the well 
known Zettler Rifle Club of New York City 
(held at Union Hill, N. J., September 27th) 
Stevens Rifles and Stevens Telescopes again 
won leading prizes, 

On the German Ring Target A. Hubalek 
and J. Huntziger tied for first place, both 
being equipped with Stevens Rifles and Ste- 
vens Telescopes. 

The premium for most bull’s-eyes was won 
by F. C. Ross, who shot a Stevens Rifle fitted 
with Stevens Telescope. 

The special prize target event known as 
the Zettler prize was won by William Hayes 
with a Stevens Rifle. 

The remarkable accuracy of Stevens Rifles 
and Telescopes is evidenced by the fact that 
they hold more records, both at home and 
abroad, than all other makes combined. 

Stevens latest complete Firearm and Tele- 
scope catalogs will be mailed to any appli- 
cant on demand. 





TRAPPING SEASON iS NEAR. 


Men and boys who love to trap, and love 
of trapping seems to be inborn in most of us, 
welcome cold weather, because that is the 
open season for game. Those who have never 
made a “catch” are apt to think that trap- 
ping is merely setting and baiting the trap 
and then waiting for the animal to come 
along. 

He should know, howéver, that it is a battle 
of intelligence against the keenest. kind of 
instinct. Many a beginner has set his traps 
carefully, only to find, when he made his 
rounds, the traps sprung, bait gone, but no 
game, 

Few people have any idea of the thousands 
of dollars’ worth of furs that are shipped to 
market every year by men and boys who 
trap as a healthful, invigorating sport. 

F. Cc. Taylor & Co. issues a reliable Trap- 
per’s Guide, which it will send to our readers 
free. It tells how, when and where to trap, 
has accurate il!ustrations of all the fur 
bearing animalg of the United States and 


























A Collar Contrast. £%,°°. 421, Whi 


LIDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


the collars with the little back button shield that lets your tie slide freely back and forth. 
End your own collar troubles, too—save your ties and time and temper—have your 


neckwear and linen look 100% neater and fresher, by getting SLIDEWELLS 


the next time you buy collars. 
15 CENTS, 2 FOR 25 CENTS 


You Can't Get better styles and wearing qualities than you get in 
SLIDEWELLS — and they're Premako shrunk to prevent laundry 
shrinkage—wide stitched, hand made effect. 


Get the Genuine or be Disappointed 
If your dealer (ask him first) happens not tohave as yet put SLIDE- 
WELL Collars in stock you can order direct from us. State name of 
your present collars and send 75c. for 6 corresponding SLIDEWELLS 
(in Canada $1 for 6) or write for the complete SLIDEWELL Style 
Book and order from it. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO. Dept. E Troy, N. Y. 











FISHERMEN ATTENTION! 


A good sport wants the best we have to sell when it comes to a fish rod. There is only one up-to-date rod on 
the market; that embodies all that a rod should be, and which can be converted into different lengths for different 
purposes. There is only one practical telescopic steel rod on the market. That is our NEW CENTURY ROD; 
can be fully or partly extended, locks automatically at any length, and has guides on theoutside. For sale by all first- 
class jobbers from coast to coast. Note our cut and send for catalog. We make steel rods, all styles and sizes. Do 

not let any one talk you into buying an old style telescopic 

rod; they are not practical. Our rodsare fully guaranteed. 

- We take care of our fishermen friends. No red tape if 
N°3T TELESCOPED anything should go wrong, to get what is coming to you. 


Give us 2 trial, 
New Century Rod & Bait Co. 
N°3 PARTLY EXTENDED Holland, Michigan 
A. A. 
N29 FULLY EXTENDED 
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Canada, and a reliable diagram showing all 
the game laws of both countries. A special 
feature of the book refers to Animal Bait, 
and the facts there given are as important to 
trappers as traps. This Trapper’s Guide will 
be sent free upon request to F. C. Taylor & 
fo. 725 Fur Exchange Building, St. Louis, 
0. 





IT WAS WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES. 


At the conclusion of the big rifle meets at 
Camp Perry and Sea Girt, Winchester cart- 
ridges were found to have won 32 out of 35 
firsts at Camp Perry, and 23 out of 40 
firsts at Sea Girt. It was Winchester cart- 
ridges that won the President’s Match and 
the National Individual Match, and 
that established six new world’s records. No 
other cartridges ever acquitted themselves 
more creditably, which again proves that 
Winchester cartridges are of the best. 


NAVAJO INDIAN RELICS. 


-_ = 


Navajo 
corner), 


ceremonial basket (upper left-hand 
Hopi baskets, Navajo silver- 
works, Acoma pottery, Navajo blan- 
ket. These goods are sold by the 
Gallup Mercantile Co., Gal- 
lup, N. M. 


NOTES. 


At the Annual Tournament of the Cincin- 
nati Gun Club, September 27th and 28th, Mr. 
Woolfolk Henderson won high general aver- 
age, scoring 381 out of 400, and used Peters 
factory loaded Ideal shells. 


Mr. T. B. Newton, shooting his Lefever Gun 
at the Eleventh Annual Tournament of the 
Perry Gun Club, held at Perry, Okla., Sept. 
14th and 15th, won high amateur average 
with the splendid score of 384 out of 400. 

No gun built in the world will outshoot a 
Lefever. 


The special taper system of choke boring 
Lefever Guns insures the very best possible 
results. 

The Lefever Arms Company, Syracuse, N. 
Y., will be pleased, upon request, to send you 
one of their beautiful new catalogs, free of 
charge. 


At Decatur, Ill., September 21st to 23rd. 
Mr. C. A. Young, using Peters factory loaded 
shells, scored 376 out of 400, winning second 
professional average. Mr. W. D. Stannard 
a third, 370 out of 400, also with Peters 
shells, 


At the monthly shoot of the Northern Ken- 
tucky Gun Club, September 25th, Capt. Geo. 
Dameron, keeping up his remarkably fast 
shooting gait, won high amateur average, 
145 out of 150, while Mr. C. A. Young just 
managed to nose him out for high general 
average, scoring 146. Both Messrs. Dam- 
eron and Young shot Peters shells, as did 
also Mr. Wm. Webster of Columbus, who 
scored 139 and won third amateur average. 


At the Bristol, Conn., Gun Club Tournament, 
September 17th, Mr. W. D. Blood, Springfield, 
Mass., was second high professional and 
scored 172. 

At the New Haven, Conn., registered tour- 
nament, September 14th, Mr. Walter Snow 
scored 91.4% and was high over all. 

Both of the shooters mentioned used the 
Stevens Trap Shooter grade Repeating Shot- 
gun at the trap which materially aided them 
in breaking so many birds. 


Mr. W. F. Duncan, shooting his Lefever 
Gun, won first prize in the Summer Handicap, 
consisting of ten shoots, scoring 282 out of 
300 targets. 

This is simply renewed evidence of the 
wonderful shooting qualities of Lefever Guns. 

No one can afford to purchase a gun with- 
out first examining carefully the beautiful 
new art catalog which will be sent to you, 
free of charge, on a request addressed to the 
Lefever Arms Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mr. F. J. Stuart, an American residing in 
St. Louis, was recently awarded a medal and 
diploma showing certificate of merit of the 
first class, by a London Institute. Mr. Stuart 
is the inventor of the Stuart Plas-tr-pad for 
rupture, Letters patent have been granted 
by many governments on this form of Hernia 
support, and medicine applicator. The pur- 
pose of this support is to securely hold the 
rupture in place, and also supply a soothing 
and healing remedy thereto, which will be 
taken up and absorbed by the pores to heal 
and relieve the parts of pain. When patent 
was granted in Great Britain, Mr. Stuart also 
obtained the Medal and Diploma. Truss 
wearers will no doubt appreciate an inven- 
tion of such exceeding worth as to merit 
such notice. By addressing Mr. Stuart at St. 
Louis, Mo., those interested will probably be 
furnished full information. 


A year ago there emanated from the Pas- 
senger Department of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad a folder giving the time of 
trains, with notes descriptive of the points 
of interest, the scenery, and the industrial 
and commercial importance of the cities lo- 
cated on its line, together with information 
regarding altitudes and populations. Thi- 
folder, at once so simple and understandable. 
was such a marked improvement over the 
puzzling leaflets usually handed the traveler 
that it was received with instant favor and 
atttracted much attention. Its drawback was 
an awkward fold, and it was minus a map. 
All this has now been remedied, a new de- 
scriptive folder, with a splendid Coast to 
Coast map and a collapsible fold that siv 
falls together, having made its appearance. 
The Rio Grande now enjoys the distinction 
of issuing the simplest and most readily un- 
derstood time table of any railroad in the 
United States. May its example be followed 
by other lines, 








